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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


The Gazette of Tuesday contained an official announcement of 
the betrothal of the Princess Helena Augusta Victoria to “ His 
Serene Highness Prince Frederic Christian Charles Augustus of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- Augustenburg,” and of the Queen's 
assent thereto. One of the first resolutions submitted to the 
House of Commons will be a dower for the Princess, which will 
of course be vote] without debate. We trust, however, that there 
is no truth in a rumour that a large appanage is to be demanded 
for the Prince, a sum altogether in excess of the 6,000/. a year 
usually allowed to English Princesses. ‘The House will scarcely 
refuse any direct request from the Crown, more especially as the 
leaders of party will be afraid to oppose, but it will create a bitter 
feeling throughout the country, perhaps produce a demand for 
inquiry whether a constitutional Sovereign can be wisely per- 
mitted to possess great personal wealth. The Royal House has 
for thirty years been most moderate in its requests of the nation, 
and the same moderation will be wise as a permanent tradition. 
It is hard to see why a nation which wastes so much should object 
to a personal grant to a highly popular Princess, but that it will 
object if the grant is asked for is beyond all doubt. 


The King of the Belgians is once more reported ill, and this time 
there is, we fear, no hope of his recovery. He was seized a few 
days ago with dysentery, and up to ‘Thursday night remained so 
weak that urgent decrees were left unsigned, and the Belgian 
papers were agitating themselves, with considerable want of 
delicacy, as to his spiritual state. His death will leave a great 
gap in the European circle, and opens up a vista of disquieting 
possibilities which we have discussed in another column, and which 
amply justify the anxiety expressed both in Brussels and Paris. 
We must add that the Kreuz Zeitung, Count von Bismark’s 
favourite journal, already suggests that Belgium is too “ dis- 
orderly ” a State to be allowed to remain independent. 


The Queen gave some intimation, when she promised to open 
Parliament, that there would be some little difference in the cere- 
monial,—and it appears that this difference is to consist in her 
not wearing the State robes, not riding in the State carriage, and 
not reading the Speech herself, which is to be read for her by 
the Chancellor. The character of Hamlet is not to be omitted 


owing to the actor’s absence, for the actor will be present—among” 


the audience. ‘The most curious part of the arrangement is, 
however, that though the Queen won’t wear the State robes, 
Parliament is not to be cheated of a refreshing glimpse of them, 
for they are ‘‘ to be laid upon the throne,”—not, we suppose, fully 
displayed on a dummy, but folded up, just as papers are ordered 
“‘to lie on the table.” Is there any precedent for this curious 
ceremonial ?—if so, we should be sorry to object to anything time- 
honoured. But if there is not, and the idea is to give us all the 
raw materials of a pageant, but not to manufacture them, the 
nation would probably prefer that the robes should be left at 
home altogether. ‘There is but a dismal gratification in saying 
that on the Ist of February we were within an ace of a great 
pageant,—that if certain different mechanical dispositions of 
clothes actually present on the occasion had been made there would 
have been one. Has the Queen been reading Sartor Resartus, 
and determined to give the nation a practical lesson out of it on 
the ironical philosophy of clothes ? 


The Government have announced a strict “independent” inquiry, 
—which means, we suppose, one independent of the ordinary 





machinery of the Colonial Office,—into the outbreak in Jamaica, 
We trust that this does not mean that Governor Eyre is to be 
judged by any authority but the Government itself. It would be 
quite unconstitutional,—and in all probability nothing of the kind 
is contemplated,—for the Government to delegate any part of its 
duty of criticizing and approving or condemning the conduct of 
its own servant. An ‘“ independent” inquiry into the condition 
of Jamaica, and the social causes which led to this outbreak, wil] 
be very desirable, and if the form of the inquiry is satisfactory, 
and the persons who conduct it are well chosen, it may be the 
beginning of a new era in Jamaica. 


Mr. Charles Buxton wrote an admirable letter to the Times of 
Thursday, giving the bare facts of the outbreak and its suppres- 
sion, and specially calling attention to the fact that Mr. Eyre had 
officially declared all cause for serious alarm removed before the 
bloody process began which has ended in the slaughter of from 50 
negroes (the minimum estimate) to 150 (the maximum) for every 
white life taken. Mr. Buxton appears to have made a slip in 
stating that ‘except a Custom-house officer, who was killed 
directly after, and a mulatto book-keeper, not one single act of 
violence towards any white man, woman, or child is related as 
having occurred after the attack on the Court House.” Mr. Bux- 
ton has been triumphantly told by many other correspondents that 
he has forgotten the murder of Mr. Hire, at Amity Hall, and we 
believe a Mr. Crichton also, by one of the plundering parties 
which started from Morant Bay, the story of which is related by 
Mr. A. Southby Crowdy, a surgeon, who was also nearly a vic- 
tim to their violence, but saved by his nurses, two brown women. 
The omission mat:es little difference. All the letters that have 
been written leave the fact unchanged, that for the murder of 
eighteen persons in all, and the violence of one or two marauding 
parties, negroes to the number of from 1,000 to 3,000, according 
to the different accounts, have been shot down and hanged at 
random by troops unopposed, and not in fear of their lives. The 
question is whether any Englishman would have justified a similar 
massacre against the operative rioters of 1842, or even Irish 
Fenians ? 

Lord Elcho presided at a dinner of an agricultural society in 
Haddington last Monday, and seized the opportunity to explain 
how much his ‘* blood boils” at the criticisms on the conduct of the 
Jamaica volunteers in slaughtering negroes with so liberal a hand. 
He appeared to believe that the English volunteers would in the 
same position have acted like the Jamaica volunteers, approved the 
gay and inspiriting language of an English Captain Ford, and ‘‘en- 
joyed” picking off flying negroes as that gallant captain explains 
that his soldiers enjoyed the sport in Jamaica. We doubt if the 
British volunteers will thank Lord Elcho for representing them 
as fraternizing in spirit with the exultant conductors of the negro 
massacres. And we doubt whether it is quite wise even to 
suggest to the people of England that the volunteers may yet be 
turned into an engine of slaughter in case of a second Peterloo. 





The usual Conservative demonstration came off at Maldon 
on the 5th inst., and Mr. Peacocke, Mr. Du Cane, Mr. R. 
Earle, and others made speeches. ‘The chief party topic was 
of course the Reform Bill, from which Mr. Peacocke hoped 
the ‘‘ great Conservative party” would remove all objectionable 
features, while Mr. ‘Earle hoped the measure, while not wanted, 
would still be final, and Mr. Du Cane believed the country was 
more opposed than ever to organic change. Mr. Selwyn advocated 
lateral franchise, and the general tone was one of a reluctant 
resolve to accept a Reform Bill, but to see that it was either so 
weak as to be worthless, or so vast as to be dangerous,—a curiously 
Tory programme. 


At the Maldon meeting of Conservatives both Lord Eustace 
Cecil and Mr. Peacocke espoused, with excessive warmth, the same 
view as Lord Elcho with regard to the Jamaica bloodshed. Mr. 
Peacocke’s speech was in one respect singular. When we first read 
the words, “* What he complained of was the spirit of extermi- 
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made a speece! 
makes us regret that he cannot be simply banished, but O'Leary 
declared that Government hal “ packed the bench,” declared him- 
self ** morally assassinated,” and male a spiteful personal attack 
on the counsel for the Crown. Another Fenian, an attornéy’s 
clerk in Tipperary, named Aylwool, has been arrested, and 
Government are taking new precautions for the custody of all who 
remain. Explanations of Stephens’ escape have been asked of Mr. 
Corry Connollaa, one of the inspectors-general of prisons, and 
revelations are expected which will compromise several persons. 
We very much doubt whether the importance of this affair has 
not been altogether underrated in this country. 

Some twenty Irish members, generally of the extreme party, 
have held a conference at Dublin, and have agreed to resolutions 
affirming that the Established Church of Ireland ought to be 
abolished; that the Catholic University ought to be placed on a 
level with all others; that the denominational system of education 
should be applied to Ireland ; that Government should make grants 
for fisheries, harbours, and arterial drainage ; that Government 
should reform Irish railways (we believe this means taking them 
over), and that a bill should be prepared for securing tenant-right. 
With the exception of the demand for State help in cash, that is 
not an unfair programme by avy means, and if it is one which 
Ireland approves, she has only to compel her representatives to 
vote steadily with the Liberal party, to carry the Reform Bill, 
and then to secure the rest. 





Miss Longworth’s action for libel against the Saturday Review 
has ended in a verdict for the defendant ; the lady’s counsel 
immediately moved for a new trial, so that the case is hardly 
concluded, but some discussion is going on as to the morale of the 
matter. The question seems to be whether it is fair in a news- 
paper to pronounce a lady immodest on the evidence of her own 
letters produced in court at a public trial. We should say if the 
letters are immodest that it is, and if not, not, and the fact must 
be left, like everything of the kind, for a jury to decide. It 
is, however, incumbent on every journalist to be more careful 
in making this comment than any other, because for any 
woman to be compelled to prove that she is modest is an injury 
in itself of the most serious kind. Such comment, moreover, 
should be invariably grave, and not seasoned with the sort of 
allusions used in the Longworth case. It has always appeared to 
us that there is one simple rule of manners, we do not say of law, 
for every journalist. He has aright to say anything he would 
say if he were speaking openly in Parliament instead of writing, 
no more, but also no less. 


We are authorized to deny that the railway companies have 
petitioned Parliament for a Bill assigning the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict to them as a railway station. ‘They hope to present and 
carry such a petition in a year or two, but at present will be 
content with an Act authorizing them to take any portion of 
London they like, for any purpose they please, at any price it may 
be convenient for them to pay. ‘To make this Act more acceptable 
they have divided the spoil demanded into sections, each railway 
pleading separately for its own. Anything more impudent than 
their demands, which would, if barely stated, fill an entire 
page of this paper, it is impossible to imagine, and five-sixths of 
them are unnecessary. We do trust that as the Commons are too 
much interested to do their duty the Peers will coerce these cor- 
porations into decency, insist that no railway shall come beyond 
the circular line, and provide some compensation for the poor 
people so ruthlessly turned out of their homes. 





The idea of pneumatic railways is to be tried on a considerable 


scale. A railway on that principle is to be constructel im- 


mediately under the Mersey, to connect Liverpool and Birkenhead. 
Such a communication is urgently required, and if the work can 
be done at any reasonable expense, and the company will concede 
low third-class fares, say one penny, it ought to be magnificently 
remunerative. 


Ie could find in them no idea but 


| claims to appear as a protagonist in 


| 

S. Mari has been elected President of the Italian Chamber by 

141 votes to 132 given to Mordini, the Red. S. Mari is Rieasoli’s 

friend an] nominee, and his election is therefore a good omen, but 
the numbers run terribly clese. 


The subject of University extension has been discussed this 
lemple, Mr. F D, 
gentleman. 
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such a disputation rest, so far 
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| in which his letters have been printed, comes forward as the cham- 











pion of the Tutorial system in teaching an1 the intramural system 
in residence. Dr, Temple, the distinguished Master of Rugby, 
now advocates the Non-Collegiate system of free extramural 
lodging, but he has been convicted by Mr. Meyrick of the very 
serious offence of having change his mind on this matter within 
the last dozen years. Neither side in the dispute have as yet put 
out any views as to whether the temptations to immorality which 
are supposed to be so inextricably bound up with every system of 
out-lodging, are or are not necessarily more potent against a man 
when in Oxford than they would have been against him if similarly 
housed in Birmingham, or Wigan, or anywhere save under his 
father’s or mother’s roof. 

Meanwhile in Oxford itself a sub-committee, under the en- 
lightened chairmanship of the Dean of Christ Church, is con- 
sidering the feasibility of such plans for University extension as 
those which Dr. ‘Temple advocates and Mr. Meyrick abhors. And 
as another sub-committee is under the guidance of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, to consider the best means for extending the University 
‘*by means of the affiliation and inspection of other places of 
liberal education,” we may expect to have some really wide 
views as to educational possibilities put before the teaching 
public shortly. It should be added that a third plan, for adding 
a twenty-sixth to the twenty-five colleges and halls already in 
existence, and at present fairly full, is under the consideration 
of a sub-committee, preside over by the Rev. R. Greswell. There 
can be no doubt but that the collegiate residence, or at least 
the familiar intercourse with other students which collegiate 
residence certainly promotes, is one of the most valuable elements 
in University education, though those who cannot afford the cost 
are quite right to ask for what they can get. 


Signatures of ratepayers are being appended in Oxford toa 
requisition to the Mayor, calling upon him to convene a public 
meeting to consider the recent events in Jamaica. The day for 
this meeting is to be the 19th inst., that being five days later than 
the day on which the next West India mail is due at Southampton. 
Oxford seems to be casting off its academic superiority to polities, 
under the influence of Mr. Goldwin Smith and others of the 
younger lecturcrs and professors. 

The news from Bootan (7th ult.) is not pleasant. It seems 
that the treaty of peace since announced was expected, but that 
it was also expected to be meaningless. It was only to be signed 
by the Rajah and his council, the Toungso Penlow, the official 
who rules Eastern Bootan, having announced that he would not 
obey it. Two columns therefore will enter his territory, and the 
result of the negotiations will be a war with a noble who can sign 
no binding engagement, and peace with the Government to which 
that noble is directly responsible. We shall have to enter the 
jungle instead of taking the capital, and be precluded from seizing 
the only indemnity within reach, the tribute Her Majesty is to pay 
for the Dooars. It is hardly conceivable that the Vicerey can 
have managed matters so badly as these accounts would seem to 
imply, but this is the Indian account. 





Admiral Pareja has informed the British Minister in Chili that 
if he is ordered to bombard Valparaiso, he shall bombard it 
whether it contains much foreign property or not. ‘The news 
from Madrid also is warlike, the Ministry having ordered out all 
the fleet at its disposal, said to number twenty-five vessels, and 
the national pride beginning to take fire at European dictation. 
On the other hand, the Treasury is far from full, the ships are only 
ordered, not ready, the American President is reported to have 
offered mediation, and there is some quarrel quite unintelligible 
to outsiders between the Madrilenos and their Queen. 

The Swedish Government appears likely to carry its Reform Bill, 
the object of which is to exchange its cumbrous Parliament of four 
Houses for one on the English model. The Houses of peasants 
and burgesses eagerly grasped at the innovation, but it was 
thought that the Houses of nobles and clergy would object. 
‘The nobles, however, aware from the example of England that a 
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Parliament of two houses can be greatly influenced by an aristo- 
cracy, have accepted the Bill by 361 against 294 votes. Lhe clergy 
therefore are left alone, and must give way, as in this generation 
upon every serious question they always have todo. ‘The reform 
simplifies the constitution of Sweden, but we venture to predict 
that when it has been tried the burgesses will like it better and 
the peasants less than they do now. 


Miss Eyre very properly stands up for her brother in a letter to 
the Star, reprinted by the Times, and therein described as written | 
toa journal ‘which has from the first prejudged the whole matter.” 
This is somewhat cool in the only journal which has so fur pre- 
judged the case as to suppress deliberately and avowedly evidence 
against its own view. We are sorry to see that Miss Eyre has 
since received the grossest anonymous insults by both letter and 
telegraph. The chances are that such insults come from persons 
who seize the opportunity for insulting a lady in anxious and 
painful circumstances, from a vulgar innate love of cruelty,— 
certainly not from any sympathy with the oppressed race,—for 
that would imply some similar tenderness for the feelings of a 
lady who hears a brother bitterly (and, as she believes, unjustly) 
condemned on every side. 


Weighty meetings have been held in Leeds, Bradford, and 
Newcastle, or rather North Shields, to demand inquiry into the 
Jamaica proceedings. In Leeds Mr. Darnton Lupton made a 
very able speech in support of the resolution, which was carried 
after a little protest from Mr. Arthur Lupton and one other 
speaker, who thought that it was prejulging the case not to 
approve of all that Governor Eyre had done. The Bradford 
resolution was very ably drawn, laying down the principle that 
precisely so much and no more should be regarded as the right of 
the negroes under our Colonial Government, as would be regarded 
as the right of any other of Her Majesty’s subjects at home who 
had suffered under the same circumstances, and demanding strict 
investigation into the apparent breach of this rulein Jamaica. ‘The 
Newcastle meeting was unanimous. 


Captain Bedford Pim, having been on the West India station, 
writes to the Zimes to justify Mr. Eyre. His main argument is 
that the negroes are lazy, and his proof of it evidence that at 
Kingston women coal the steamers, and everywhere in Jamaica do 
the hardest work. Very good; then negro women are admitted 
by Captain Pim to be industrious, and why were they executed ? 
He means of course to imply that the husbands do not work, but 
if he will visit Belgium he will see women toiling in the fields, and 
if he goes deep enough into the interior helping to drag the plough. 
Does Captain Pim really mean to assert that because a race is not 
civilized enough to exempt its women from work, they are therefore 
to be shot down like partridges ? 


The returns of the cattle plague are this week.more satis- 
factory. ‘There is still an increase, but the ratio is slower. The 
rise between 18th and 25th ult. was 38 per cent., but between 
25th ult. and 2nd inst. barely 6 per cent. ‘The positive num- 
ber of attacks was 3,828. ‘The only novel fact reported this 
week comes from the Consul-General of Odessa, who says the 
peasants of the Taurida believe the disease to originate in the bite 
of a black spider very common there, and very deadly. To this 
the Pall Mall Gazette objects that no venomous insect is known to 
inflict contagious disease on its victim. A new remedy is also 
mentioned as used in Turkey, apparently the preparation of hemp 
known popularly as hasheesh. It is very easy to try that, as every 
farmer can mash up common hemp seed such as he gives his birds, 
and it may be worth trying, as the stimulus afforded by the drug 
to the nervous system is very great. 


Count Eulenburg has been tried at last by court-martial for the 
affray with M. Ott at Bonn, and condemned to nine months’ 
detention in a fortress for his share in the scuffle which lel to M. 
Ott’s death. It appears therefore that the Prussian authorities 
have confirmed the first impression with which “ An Eye-Witness” 
and others dealt so scornfully, that the Count dealt the fatal blow, 
and is, as we should say, guilty of manslaughter. The sentence 
if carried out, will do credit to the Prussian military authorities ; 
for though not severe, it is something that they should think the 
life of a French cook of any weight at all. 








A gentleman signing himself “ Ex le Christi” is much 
seandalized at Mr. Maurice's criticism on Oxford University dis- 
cipline and his implied defence of the German Universities, and 
says that “the discipline of Christchurch will bear comparison 
with the discipline of any college in the University.” Can it | 


be true, as we have heard on an authority which it 1s not easy to 
doubt, that in the present term the Gentlemen Commoners of 
Christchurch, headed by a young nobleman, have several times 
assaulted and ducked in the pool known as ‘ Mercury” a harm- 
less undergraduate,—and that the Dean has endeavoured to put 
down the rioters by the stern expedient of ordering the victim's 
door to be clamped with iron? or that the same set created a 
serious riot at Witney by playing billiards openly during service 
on a Sunday ? or that their ringleader broke all the furniture in 
the bar of an Oxford hotel on the refusal of the barmaid to pro- 
vide him with brandy? If this is so, and if the discipline of 
Christchurch ‘* will bear comparison with the discipline of any 
other college in Oxford,” we doubt whether Bonn itself, given 
Count Eulenburg, would venture to compete in rowdyism with the 
University of Alfred. 

The Working Men’s College in Great Ormond Street having 
more than doubled in numbers since its commencement, is greatly 
in want of a larger building and greater conveniences of every 
kind for the good work which goes on there. This is the twelfth 
year of its existence, and its progress has been regular, and the 
interest it excites in the working class an increasing one, ever since 
its foundation. The College has, we believe, never before appealel 
to public support. On its removal to Great Ormond Street most 
generous private efforts,—including the gift of 500/. by the prin- 
cipal, Rev. F. D. Maurice,—just succeeded in preventing the 
necessity of such an appeal and now it may fairly be re- 
garded as a public institution the value of which is tried antl 
known. ‘There is no room for the geological and other co!lec- 
tions of the College, there is no room for Mr. Ruskin’s classes, and 
no hall for the general meetings, when at least 300 or 400 persons 
often assemble, or would assemble if they could. The proposal is 
to raise from 53,0001. to 3,500/. for a new building expressly 
adapted for the purpose, and we trust that any who can do so will 
give their aid to an undertaking calculated to promote one of the 
wisest and most noble movements in London. ‘The “ Working 
Men’s College Account ” is kept at the London and County Bank 
(Oxford Street Branch), and contributions may be seat thither. 





The prospectus has been issued of an important limited liability 
company. It is proposed to extend the business of the well known 
Bank of Messrs. Laffitte and Co., of Paris, on the joint-stock 
The capital will be 3,000,000/., in 150,000 shares of 
The first issue will be 75,000 shares, 


principle. 
201. each. 

The Colonial Company, capital 2,000,000/., has been formed, for 
the purchase of some valuable sugar estates in the West Indies. 
The sum required by the owners is 675,000/., and 10 per cent. 
is guaranteed on the whole of the paid-up capital for five years. 

The Consol market during the whole of the week has been in 
a most inactive state, and prices have declined to the exteut of 
one-quarter per cent. ‘The closing quotations on Friday week were 
874 § for delivery, and 877 88 for time; the latest official prices 
yesterday being 87} } and 878 } for money and time respectively. 
The Bank of England return is less favourable, the stock of 
bullion having fallen off to the amount of 159,331/.,—the supply 
held being 14,469,617/.,—whilst the reserve of notes and coin has 
been reduced to 8,364,427/., showing a diminution of 192,806/. 
as compared with the previous statement. ‘The return issued by 
the Bank of France, however, exhibits favourable alterations, the 
chief of which are an increase of 890,000/. in the stock of bullion, 
and a diminution of 2,253,000/. in bills discounted. ‘lhe mini- 
mum rate of discount here remains at 6; at Paris, 4 per cent. 

The following were the closing prices of the leading foreign 
securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Dec. 1. Friday, Dee. 8. 


Greek . oe . oe o li ° 16 
Do. Coupons ‘ i“ m oe = e 6} 

Mexican oe on o” oe 252 ° Qn 
Spanish Passive. oe oe oe 254 27g. 
Do. Certificates oe oe ° oe. 14 oe 14g 

Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358.. os . ° 74h : 72 
a ~ 1882.. ee oe we v4 oe 71 

»  Cousolidés.. os ° ° 43 ee - 


The leading British Railways left off at the following prices 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Dec.1. Friday, Dee. 8. 








Caielonian .. on e oe oe 1254 ee 126 
Great Kastern oe 0 se “ 464 . 44h 
Great Northern .. ee . ee . 1295 ° 1274 
Great Western.. .. ee - ° oe 3 es oly 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. oe 42 ee 42) 
Laneasuire and Yorkshire o oo os 1234 oe 122 
London and Be » - oo hoa) ee l4 
Lcnudou aud Nort os ee 126 . 1255 
London and South-Westera oo ee “7 oe peg 
London, Chatnam,and Dover .. ow we 37) oe 37 
Metropolitan os os oe oo . 137 . 1364 
Midiand os oe oo oe ee oe 125} ° 24 
South-Fastern oe sn am oo ee 79h oe 77h 
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—_—_»>—- 
IMMODERATE MODERATION. 


HE cry for moderation—for suspense of judgment— 
during the long period which must frequently elapse be- 
tween our first knowledge of unpleasant and apparently dis- 
creditable facts like the Jamaica massacre and the complete 
evidence concerning them—has always a just sound about it, 
and, properly understood, not only sounds just, but 7s just. 
If it only means ‘take care that your mind shall be kept un- 
prejudiced towards all new evidence, so that if persons who now 
seem guilty should come out innocent, and persons who now 
seem innocent should turn out to be guilty, you will have no 
violent effort to make, no strong prepossessions to overcome, 
in order to conform your mind to the new facts,’—if that 
is really what it means, then the cry is strictly just, and 
should be listened to by every fair-minded man. There has 
been such a suspense of judgment as this in one or two of our 
contemporaries with regard to the Jamaica massacre. The Pall 
Mail Gazette, for instance, for some time withheld all criticism, 
and only on the appearance of Governor Eyre’s despatch passed 
a very temperate provisional judgment against his conduct so 
far as it could be judged from his own words. The Examiner 
went further, and while apparently justifying all that had been 
done up to the receipt of Governor Eyre’s despatch, quivered 
in something like suspense for one number, and then definitely 
turning round, declared that, so far as we can yet judge, there 
would appear to have been quite unjustifiable panic and blood- 
shed. But the speakers and the writers who chiefly ery out for 
suspense of judgment mean, and scarcely pretend to deny that 
they mean, something quite different from this,—namely, to 
plead justification for what has been done even on such excuses 
for it as have already appeared. No doubt they ask those who 
differ from them to wait for further evidence,—but then they 
as much as avow that they mean further evidence on their 
own side. What they cry out for is that Governor Eyre, who 
as yet is the only party to these transactions who has had any 
opportunity of stating his case fully, shall be allowed to hunt 
up further evidence of the supposed conspiracy to murder all the 
whites and mulattoes at Christmas, not that there is any need 
at all of further evidence on the other side from the friends of the 
negroes who have been slaughtered in thousands. What proves 
this is, that they quite decline to condemn, nay, they justify, 
what has been done even provisionally, even supposing that our 
news should turn out to be a fair preliminary outline of what 
has occurred, allowing of course for the obvious fact that it has 
all come from white, and therefore somewhat partial, sources 
of evidence. We can admit that persons in the condition of 
Miss Eyre, with an intimate knowledge of and love for the 
Governor, may think that they have far better reason, nay, 
may have far better reason, for putting absolute faith in 
him, and being sure that the main justifications for what 
he has done are still unknown to us, than for judg- 
ing on the particular evidences in this case. Miss Eyre 
may know that her general evidence as to her brother's 
equity is far stronger than any evidence against it hitherto 
produced in this special case. But general writers and 
speakers who have not got this special source of private faith, 
and yet refuse to condemn provisionally, indeed even justify, 
what has happened on the evidence we have already received, 
really do prejudge the case flagrantly. They are only one 
degree better than the paper which declined even to let its 
readers form their own judgment on the Jamaica news because 
that news bore against its own view of the case, and was 
therefore branded by it as “ preposterous.’’ What does Lord 
Elcho, for instance, mean by calling for inquiry and savagely 
protesting against any unfavourable expression of preliminary 
opinion? Let us see. ‘“ When without sufficient data,” says 
Lord Elcho, ‘ without information, writers in the press, sitting 
in their arm-chairs in the safety and quiet and comfort of 
their homes, denounced their fellow-countrymen who had been 
exposed in Jamaica to these great perils, and called down 
vengeance on their heads—when he heard of orators, after a 
comfortable dinner at Manchester or Blackburn, branding 
Governor Eyre and our fellow-countrymen in Jamaica who 
had to struggle with and overcome these great perils—when 
he saw this, he said his blood boiled at seeing men in such 


positions branding those in the colony as cowards and}. 


murderers. Inquiry into these proceedings at Jamaica had 


been demanded, and he trusted the inquiry would be search- 
ing, because he was convinced that the more searching it was, the 
more would Governor Eyre be justified for the course he had 





man in it.” Now is that suspended judgment or not? As to the 
argument about people sitting in easy chairs and eating com- 
fortable dinners being on that account incompetent to criticize: 
people who are in peril and exciting circumstances, we do not 
see either its force or its application to the present case, 
What is meant is of course that a man who can be very just 
in criticizing what others do in great peril and panic, might 
do just the same, or worse, if he were himself in great peril and 
panic. Just so; and he would therefore want critics who were not 
in great peril and panic to decide how far he was justified or 
not justified in the violent acts so committed. We can quite 
conceive that Lord Elcho would have been even more “prompt” 
in killing negroes than Governor Eyre, nay, that the present 
writer might have been just as subject to the infection of 
social panic as Lord Elcho ; but then, though he would pro- 
bably in that case not have criticized and condemned, but 
rather justified and defended his own acts, it would have been 
very fortunate for Jamaica that other critics would have been 
ready to criticize him, and far more ready to criticize him 
than they have been to criticize Governor Eyre, who had a 
previous reputation for justice and gallantry. The check of pub- 
lic criticism comes absolutely to an end, if you are never to 
speak harshly of an act into which you might have been be- 
trayed yourself. Who will be rash enough to say, sitting in a 
comfortable arm-chair after a good dinner, that if he had no 
home at all and no dinner he would not commit a crime to get 
one? And yet who will hesitate to punish him who does so ? 
But the application of Lord Elcho’s criticism is even worse 
than its logic. If we are to be prohibited from personally 
condemning Mr. Eyre for what he did because we cannot 
enter into his trials and difficulties, on what sort of authority 
are we bound to condemn Mr. Gordon for what he did? And 
yet one of the two—both British subjects, and men with a 
considerable antecedent evidence in their fayour—we must 
condemn—either Mr. Gordon for conspiracy to massacre all 
the whites and mulattoes in Jamaica, or Mr. Eyre for execut- 
ing him without a trial. This spurious charity of Lord Elcho’s 
really means—preferring to believe several men of influence 
and property closely allied with their intended victims, and a 
vast majority of the negroes of the island, guilty of the most 
hideous of all crimes, rather than believe that the English, 
frightened by a visible crime of great magnitude, had 
lost their heads, and begun to revel in the infliction 
of a bloody and indiscriminate vengeance. Lord Elcho’s 
“blood boils” that colonial governors and planters should be 
deemed (on fair evidence) cruelly unjust and vindictive, but it 
is not liable to any thermometrical derangement at the charge 
that colonial gentlemen of colour and thousands upon thou- 
sands of their creatures should be deemed (on scarcely any 
evidence) assassins of the worst dye. Nor is Lord Elcho’s 
idea of suspense of judgment more remarkable than Lord 
Eustace Cecil’s. “Nobody ought to know better than Mr. 
Bright,” says that young nobleman, “that according to the 
maxim of our law the meanest of Her Majesty’s subjects was 
never held to be guilty unleés he was proved to be so.” We 
confess that when these words first struck our eye we thought 
Lord Eustace was arguing for Mr. Gordon, and severely con- 
demning Governor Eyre for not giving him a fair trial before 
a civil court of justice,—but that application of them had not 
entered his head, for, “believing, as he did, that Governor 
Eyre and the other officers concerned would come unscathed 
out of a public inquiry, he would leave them in the hands of 
a generous public.” There is clearly no suspense of judg- 
ment here,—as to either Mr. Gordon or Mr. Eyre. Mr. 
Peacocke, M.P., has much the same notion as to the duty of 
suspense of judgment, namely, the duty of waiting for more 
facts on one side of the case, and prejudging all the facts on the 
other. Hear him :— 


‘« We had recently seen a negro insurrection in Jamaica where 
men who had been placed in a position of perfect equality with 
their white brethren, and who even possessed that from which the 
9]. householder in this country was excluded (a laugh), absolutely 
organized for next Christmas Day the massacre of every white 
inhabitant upon the island, secretly impelled, doubtless, by that 
innate jealousy which the black man felt of the innate superiority 
of the white man. When we thus found men who were suffering 
from no grievance at all, but who were placed in a perfect position 
of equality, both politically and socially, with the whites, rising 
in insurrection and committing atrocities from the very perusal of 
which most men’s minds revolted, he was surprised to find a party 
in this country with minds so peculiarly, and he trusted so 
exceptionally, constituted that their sympathies were not with 
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their own white race, but rather with the black miscreants who 
had indulged in such abominable excesses. ‘The principal point 
which had been raised against the Government of Jamaica was 
that Mr. Gordon was taken from Kingston, where he had given 
himself up, into a district in which martial law existed, and that 
he was there tried and executed. But it was not fair to condemn the 
Government for the course which they had taken without knowing all 
the facts.” 

We do not hesitate to say that Mr. Peacocke here prejudges 
every fact (even wholly without evidence) on one side, and 
then reproaches his opponents for prejudging anything on the 
ether. He is sure about the massacre fixed for Christmas 
Day ; he is certain there was no grievance or outrage that led 
to the riot; his mind shrinks from the murder of eighteen 
men, and does not shrink at all from the slaughter of 2,000 ; 
but the one point on which he does ask for fresh evidence is 
the little difficulty as to Mr. Gordon’s trial by court-martial, 
and even there he suggests what sort of fresh evidence he 
would like, and by anticipation accepts it as sufficient. 
What sort of suspense of judgment is this? Nay, he even 

oes on to accuse all who differ from him of sympathizing 
with “the black miscreants” who murdered the volunteers at 
Morant Bay. You cannot object to killing 2,000 in expiation 
for the murder of eighteen, without being accused by Mr. 
Peacocke of sympathizing with the murderers of the eighteen. 

Nor is the greatest evil in the apparent justice of this ery for 
« suspense of judgment,’’—practically interpreted as suspense 
of any uniavourable judgment against persons in authority, and 
predisposition to unfavourable judgment against the persons 
not in authority,—limited to the case of those who use it with 
the obvious passion of men like Lord Elcho, Lord Eustace Cecil, 
and Mr. Peacocke, to avert an unfavourable judgment from 
one party and bring it down on the other. Their professed 
moderation is in reality only a mode of covering immo- 
derate political passions. The really greatest evil is that 
this cry unnerves public opinion altogether. Sincerely 
impartial people, who are told that they cannot judge at all 
for weeks,—who are persuaded that it is no use trying to form 
an opinion at all till more facts come, and who therefore 
defer their rather vague inquiries for the present, find 
all their interest evaporated when the evidence, after months 
of delay, at length arrives, and so it often happens that no 
strong public opinion is ever in fact formed at all. We lose 
the advantage of strong public impulses without gaining the 
advantage of a severely just public judgment. There are men 
no doubt—we hope there are some of them among our rulers 
—who can weigh the past with severe justice, and inflict 
what sentence they think right on full evidence, even when all 
the effervescence of the first emotion has long passed away. But 
popular opinion cannot do this, and a crime against the people 
of England once committed, is, as far as popular opinion goes, 
either punished at once or not at all. To keep the public 
taind in the limp and flabby condition of long preliminary 
uncertainty as to all political acts worthy of public con- 
demnation, is a part of the true policy of those who wish to 
screen the offenders. For our own parts we would always pro- 
test against violent and hasty verdicts, still more against 
violent and hasty punishments,—but the expression of strong 
provisional opinions on what seems to be a great cruelty and 
injustice, even though it may eventually be shown to be 
otherwise,—so long as we confess candidly the element of 
doubt which still hangs over the best opinion we can 
form,—is essential to any vivid political life at all. With- 
out it, the time for expressing with emphasis public ap- 
probation and public indignation would always slip by till 
it was too late,—the sharpness and spring of popular 
feeling would be destroyed,—and we should have only a pallid 
ambiguousness and puzzle-headed hesitation of public feeling, 
instead of a warm political life that is sometimes precipitate, 
but even when precipitate is always willing to recant its errors. 
We are just now in some danger as a people of falling into 
this hesitating and dilatory habit of intellect, possibly from 
mere indolence,—the new generation always wants reasons for 
not thinking and acting,—and the best excuse we are ever 
likely to find for this intellectual paralysis is immoderate 
indulgence in the habit of political moderation. 





THE FENIAN DEFENCE. 
R. LUBY, Editor of the People’s Friend and the first 
_ Fenian yet convicted, has been condemned to penal | 
servitude for twenty years. Before the sentence was pro- | 
nounced he was called on in the usual manner for his defence, | 
and his speech was to our minds the most formidable inci- | 





dent which has yet occurred in the Fenian movement. The 
escape of Stephens showed that he had allies within the 
gaols, but this might have been suspected before, and a cause 
is none the stronger because it enlists the sympathies of turn- 
keys. But Mr. Luby’s speech proved to a demonstration that 
there exists in Ireland a feeling, a sentiment, a delusion, call 
it what you will, which not only influences the populace, but 
has power to induce a cultivated man of high attainments, 
great self-restraint, and good character to devote his life to 
the task of throwing off British rule. Nothing could be more 
manly or less captious than Mr. Luby’s defence. He neither 
denied his guilt “according to British law,” nor attacked 
the justice of the verdict, nor indulged in bombastic self- 
laudation, nor put in any plea ad misericordiam. He first 
showed, conclusively as regarded himself, inconclusively 
as regarded his party, that he had no share in any pro- 
ject of massacre, and then defended his conduct on the 
old patriotic ground. He had broken the law for the sake 
of the country to which he had given the twenty years 
of his active life. Ireland was unhappy, and for that un- 
happiness he believed revolution the only panacea, every 
other expedient being a mere makeshift. When warned by 
the Judge to desist from that line of argument he stopped at 
once, to begin another against sacerdotalism with which all 
friends of freedom will agree, and stepped down from the 
dock a convict to be escorted by cavalry back to gaol, but an 
indefinitely greater person in the eyes of all impartial observers 
than when he entered it only to stand a political trial. 

His sentence was, we believe, just, and wascertainly inevitable. 
The right of insurrection for adequate cause is the moral 
corollary of the right to freedom, but it is indispensable to the 
existence of society that he who exercises it should, even when 
in the right, do so under the risk of the heaviest penalty 
society can conscientiously impose. The welfare of millions 
is not to be imperilled except by the millions themselves, 
except in fact by numbers so great as to prove oppression, and 
to create a reasonable hope that the oppression may be brought 
to an end. Mr. Luby was utterly wrong, morally wrong, even 
if his own view of his country’s wants were correct. He had 
no more right to hurl a few thousands of his countrymen, or a 
million of his countrymen, upon the power of the British 
Empire, which he comprehended and they did not, than a 
general would have to fling a regiment upon an army he had 
no hope of dispersing. He must have known that the only 
result would be wild disorder, that even to secure an 
outbreak he would be compelled to make promises fatal 
not to this or that Government, but to the social bond. 
He never repudiated, be it remembered, the plan for 
dividing the land. Besides, the first datum of insurrec- 
tion, a just cause to fight for, was absent. The wildest Red 
has never maintained that revolt was justifiable until every 
other means had failed, and the discontented in Ireland have 
never frankly used the means always at their disposal. They 
have only to unite and the elections will be free, and once 
free their representatives can secure any end short of separa- 
tion they set themselves to obtain. Neither the Irish Church, 
nor the Irish tenure, nor the Irish system of justice, nor any 
other thing of which Irishmen complain, not even English con- 
tempt, would last ten years after their united representatives 
had set themselves to alter it. If they did, then indeed Irish- 
men might have some moral justification for revolt, though 
even then it would be necessary to remember against what they 
rose in arms—but they would not. The Irish demands so far as 
they are substantial are, we conceive, religious fairness, judicial 
fairness, social fairness, and land laws in accord with the 
genius of the people. They will admit, we presume, that their 
hundred members if firmly united could in this very next 
Parliament abolish that extraordinary injustice the Irish 
Church, and leave all sects equal before the law. They could 
secure what they need at least as much, the substitution of a 
scientifically organized magistracy for their county justices, 
whose decisions, wise or foolish, have created the universal 
Irish distrust in the fairness of the law. The mere fact of 
their union for defined and legitimate purposes would ex- 
tinguish that contempt for Irishmen so disgracefully common 
in England, but which was once felt for Seotchmen at 
least as bitterly as it now is for the native Irish. Who 
now uses “Scot” as a term of contempt, or ventures to 


suggest that Scotland should be subjected to an alien 
Church or deprived of her native system of law ? And 


finally, they could alter the tenure, not, it may be, by directly 
introducing tenant-right, to which every English interest 
is opposed, but by relieving Ireland of every restriction 
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upon the sale of land, so that the owner of an estate could 
under all circumstances sell the whole or an acre with as little 
trouble and at as little expense as he could sell his watch. We 
could ourselves suggest a simple scheme for that end which 
would disturb no existing rights, and Ireland once united has 
brains more than sufficient for her own legislation. 
effort has been made to secure these things and has failed 
from English opposition, the right of insurrection cannot be 
quoted even by those who most frankly acknowledge that it 
must exist. 

Nevertheless, though Mr. Luby’s sentence was just, his 
speech is a most disheartening one, for it proves that Irishmen 
have lost faith in English Liberals. They see no hope of 
Parliamentary action, for they see no chance of a majority in 
their favour. This is the real drift of Mr. Luby’s argument, 
and shows a vast decrease of confidence since O’Connell’s time. 
Some Irish papers say that matters have improved because 
Stephens is far less formidable than Emmett, but the true 
comparison is not with him, but with O'Connell. O'Connell 
relied, at first at all events, on Parliamentary means. The 
Fenian chiefs despise Parliamentary action, or rather have 
ceased to hope that it can benefit Ireland. Yet the Liberals, 
who are willing to-morrow to concede all Ireland wants, if 
only she will state her needs, are still in power, still able to 
carry measures, still disposed in some lukewarm way to see 
that justice is done. Only they will make no effort, and because 
they will make none, Irishmen like Mr. Luby, who in the face of a 
sentence worse than death can calmly postpone all legal argu- 
ment to a moral defence, see no hope except in a revolution 
which cannot succeed, or succeeding would leave Ireland with- 
out commerce, colonies, or career. Imagine the Irishman a 
foreigner throughout the British Empire! The original fault 
is with Irishmen themselves, but heavy blame rests also upon 
the Liberals of Great Britain. They have borne sway for thirty 
years, have had power to pass any measures they choose short 
of endowing Catholic priests, and they failed to use it, failed 
so far that the argument of a prisoner convicted of treason, 
that he revolted for the good of his country, will be received 
by the masses of Ireland as moral justification. The masses 
of Massachusetts the while, whose freedom was achieved by a 
rebellion, are declaring rebellion, not only the Southern 
rebellion but any rebellion, against the Union, a sin. It 
is all the fault of the national character? We ask any 
decent Englishman who has carefully read Mr. Luby’s speech 
whether that is the sort of character which could not live 
under constitutional laws, whether that same man, born 
and bred in England, would not have been a valuable citizen, 
whether in the United States he might not have been as loyal 
as Sheridan, or in Canada as D’Arcy M’Ghee? Then why not 
in Ireland? Simply because the English Liberals, who day by 
day harmonize English legislation to the wants of English life, 
who have so ruled Scotland that for a hundred and twenty 
years not a ery has been raised, not a shot fired, not a speech 
made against the Union, refuse, or rather neglect, to bring 
Irish legislation into accord with Irish wants. 
thinking Englishmen, everywhere wants the French system of 
law. Grant it, and why should she not have it as well as 
Scotland the Roman? Whatever the want of Scotland, she 
turns to the Imperial Parliament for its gratification ; what- 
ever the need of Ireland, she looks towards agitation. Is that 
altogether Ireland’s fault ? If it is, if the enmity is irrecon- 
cilable and union past all hope, if the political strength of a 
great population has no other career open than revolt, if 
separation from England is to be the permanent ideal, if every 
man with Mr. Luby’s self-devotion is ex rerum naturd a rebel, 
what is the moral justification for British rule in Ireland ? 





THE ILLNESS OF KING LEOPOLD. 


T is not wonderful that the telegrams from Laeken should 
be scanned all over Europe with eager eyes. The wise 


monarch who lies sick there, sick we fear unto death, occupied 


an entirely exceptional position, and one which can never be re- 
filled. His very history is almost unique. The landless son 
of a poor but reigning House, he was selected to play in 
England the part ultimately played by the Prince Consort, 
lost that immense position after it seemed not only within 
but in his grasp, was elected King of Greece, accepted the 
throne of Belgium, married for the second time a daughter 
of a sovereign house of the first rank, and for thirty-four 
years has administered a constitutional monarchy as at once 
King and Premier. Such an education does much for any 
one, and King Leopold was worth educating. A serene, slow- 





Until an | 


Treland, say | 


| judging man, he was probably the single prince in Europe who 
| could view affairs both from the regal and from the national point 
ie view. Coburg, it is said, to the backbone, that is intensely 
| desirous to see his House rise to the level of the Bourbons, the 
| Hapsburgs, and the Romanoffs, he still saw and understood the 
new ideas of the nations, the limits of personal sovereignty, the 
| force of opinion, the strength of national feelings. He had 
| himself probably no particular wish for a throne. In 1848 he 
told his people a little scornfully that if they wished to be rid 
of him they had only to say so, but that he should put down 
insurrection with grapeshot, and he remained King. This 
disposition gave him an influence, increased by perfect trust- 
worthiness and by an enormous acquaintance with the limited 
class who really govern Europe. He was almost the only man 
to whom Kings wanting advice from one who understood their 
wishes, yet saw with eyes which were not theirs, who had the 
brain of a premier, the position of a king, and the instincts 
of the Royal caste, could turn for counsel. They did turn, and 
it is said that from the Emperor Nicholas to Queen Victoria 
and Napoleon, from the Czar to the constitutional monarch, and 
from her to the Cesar, every kind of Sovereign had asked and 
accepted his advice. He was that rarest of all varieties of 
governing men a wise man with a Royal pedigree and a 
crown, and his absence as a restraining personal influence 
among Kings will be severely felt. What Sir Cornewall Lewis 
was among Cabinet Ministers he was in that charmed circle 
which, to the disgrace of mankind, still wields almost irres- 
ponsibly the destinies of the human race. A letter from him 
could arrest a foolish act contemplated by one whose foolish- 
ness implies the misery of millions. 

A personal position thus unique was supplemented by an 
official one scarcely less strange. King Leopold rules an in- 
dependent State, whose territory is ardently coveted by an 
Empire indefinitely more powerful than itself, and whose popu- 
lation is divided into two furious parties. The representative 
Continental Liberal and the representative Continental Ultra- 
montane are in Belgium battling out with nearly equal forces 
the question which dominates the Catholic future, whether 
State or Church shall in Catholic countries be finally supreme. 
Calm, Catholic, and unbelieving King Leopold held the balance 
so evenly, that during his reign neither party has ventured to 
resort to physical force, and the war has been conducted in 
the Parliamentary fashion. His successor will not so hold 
the balance. The popular notion that the Duc de Brabant 
belongs strictly to the parti prétre is probably incorrect, as the 
same notion about the Archduke Maximilian turned out to be 
incorrect. We doubt if Kings ever do belong to the partt 
prétre, if Philip II. would not have hanged a priest who inter- 
fered with his policy, if Ferdinand II. of Austria, Kaiser and 
missionary, would not have stormed Rome if storming Rome 
would have advanced the re-establishment of his own autocracy. 
Kings may like priests, but it is in their places, and their 
places are not thrones. The Duc de Brabant therefore will 
probably be much more secular than his detractors expect, 
but it is no detraction of him to say he has not his father’s 
ability, or that he will find it nearly impossible to hold the 
balance even, and prevent one party or the other, for the sake 
of final supremacy, making a bargain with France. In his 
incapacity for that task, should he prove incapable, lies a 
| supreme danger to European peace. We do not believe that 
| the Emperor Napoleon, who is 57 years of age, who has seen 
|war, and who is unmenaced at home, would attempt the 
| forcible annexation of Belgium against its own desire. But 
{we cannot forget the remark of De Tocqueville, who under- 
| stood Frenchmen so well. was himself indeed so French, that 
he should think the annexation of Belgium unjust, but if 
Napoleon accomplished it he would never more oppose him, 
and that the country would never cease to reverence his 
dynasty. We believe that remark to reveal a genuine feeling 
in France, and believe also that Napoleon, though not pre- 
pared to plunge the world into’ war for a chance, would make 
a tremendous effort, appeal directly and plainly to the 
peasantry and the nationalities, if he saw a reasonable pros- 
pect of achieving the Rhine. With half Belgium willing he 
might see such a prospect, and then the peace of the world 
would indeed hang but by a hair. It is possible that it might 
not be disturbed, that Russia could be soothed by French help 
in Poland, Prussia repaid with Northern Germany, Austria 
| non by internal difficulties, England unwilling to risk so 














tremendous a contest alone. But the matter would hang by a 
| hair. We formally guaranteed Belgium, and though not perhaps 
| bound to defend alone a treaty signed by many, an immense party 


| would hold that our interests required us to be bound, that the 
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master of Cherbourg must not also be master of Antwerp, | 
- ‘ 

that we could not be overlooked South and East at the same 
time. The national pride, too, would be deeply touched, and | 
one haughty word, one slight failure in visible respect, might 
place the matter in a moment beyond the control of statesmen. 
Of course everybody in England is always very peaceful, but 
there is a faint sough which passes over the country when it | 
thinks itself insulted which old statesmen have learned to | 


dread very acutely. 





The same argument is equally true of | 
Austria, and even of Germany under certain conditions of 
mind. Nobody can venture to say that on the appearance of 
such a project Kaiser Francis would not put armies in motion, 
or Germany demand the freedom of the Rhine in a voice before 
which the Junkers would be as powerless as in 1814. Still 
less could anybody venture to answer for the smaller powers. 
Bavaria would feel herself threatened and act, Holland 
would be threatened and would fight, and if Holland fought 
and were beaten this country most certainly would not keep 
long out of the fray. We are not saying anything of the | 
right or wrong of waging a European war to defend a country 
like Belgium, of the part Liberals ought to take, or of the 
considerations involved other than geographical. Our object 
is merely to point out the character and extent of a danger 
which is felt on every Bourse, which should it occur will affect 
every branch of European politics, and which for aught any 
one except Napoleon knows may be very near at hand. It 
may all pass away. The balance of probability is that it 
will pass away, party feeling seldom rising to the furious 
height implied in a surrender of independence, and Napoleon 
not belonging to the school of which M. Thiers is the 
prophet or the fugleman. But the possibility that it may not 
pass away, that a great French monarch may be tempted by 
an event which a few weeks may bring to pass to strike one 








more terrible stroke for the frontier of the Rhine, is quite 
sufficient to account for an alarm which in France seems 
almost to suppress sympathy, till the fate of the able old man 
who lies so ill is hatf forgotten in dread of the consequences 
which may flow from his decease. The guarantee for | 
Belgium, says the Morning Post, is now a personal one, and 
the ill-omened remark is none the less true because it seems 
to assume that condition of affairs which the Tuileries most 
desires. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

HE recent decision of the Lords Justices of Appeal in Chan- 
cery that an alien friend residing within British dominions 
(in this instance in Canada) at the time of the publication of 
a book, which was afterwards duly registered here, was entitled | 
to the benefit of our law of copyright, has drawn public | 
attention again to the very unsatisfactory state of the law in | 
our own country and in America upon this subject. In the 
case to which we have alluded Miss Cummins, an American lady, 
had during a short residence in Canada sold the copyright in 
a book called JTaunted Hearts to Messrs. Sampson Low and 
Co., who registered it at Stationers’ Hall. Afterwards Messrs. | 
Routledge and Co. published copies of the same work. Proceed- 
ings in Chancery were thereupon taken by Messrs. Low against | 
Messrs. Routledge to obtain an injunction to restrain the latter | 
from publishing and selling the work. The Lords Justices 
granted the injunction, upon the ground that an alien friend 
resident at the time of publication within the Queen's 
dominions is entitled to the protection of our law, against the 
piracy of a book published for the first time here and duly 
registered. This decision is in entire conformity with the 
spirit in which all protection is extended to authors. The 
circumstance that a similar decision would not be justified, 
according to the present state of American law, in the case of 
the work of an Englishwoman resident at the time of publication 
in New York no doubt tends to create some dissatisfaction at 
the conclusion arrived at in our Courts. This feeling is also 
encouraged by a consideration of the principle upon which what 
we term our International Copyright Act has been based. 
This principle is that of reciprocity—a principle which, while 
it has sometimes produced good results, as in the instance of 
commercial treaties, has a far greater tendency to blunt our 

conceptions of what ought to be our real national policy. 
Accepting copyright as the most defensible of all mono- 
polies—by its very nature free from that uncertainty in its 
preservation which is after all the prime objection to patents 
—it would not have been an unreasonable proposition to 
have submitted to Parliament in 1846 (when the principal In- 
ternational Copyright Act now in force was passed), that, wholly 
irrespective of the conduct and practice of other nations, we | 








| effects. 


would recognize and protect from piracy not only the works 
which were first published here by foreigners, but also would 
extend to such works as were published in their own States a 
protection similar to that to which they were entitled by the 
laws in force at the place of publication. Had this course been 
adopted, we have no doubt that long ere this we should have 
had a real system of International Copyright subsisting in 
America (where its recognition is of course most important 
to us), as well as in all the European States. But instead of 
adopting this course, we fell back upon the *dog-in-the- 
manger ’’ system of reciprocity, and we passed an Act of 
Parliament which assumed that we should have no difficulty 
in persuading other nations toadopt our scheme. By this 
statute it was provided that protection in our country to the 
copyright of foreigners in respect of works first published in 
their own country should be declared by an Order in Council, but 
that such Order in Council should have no effect, unlessit should 
be therein stated, as the ground for issuing the same, that due 
protection had been secured by the foreign power named in the 
Order for the benefit of persons interested in works first pub- 
lished in the Queen’s dominions similar to those comprised in 
such Order. It was firmly believed at the time that all 
nations would concur in the plan as a matter of course. 
Prussia indeed gave in her adhesion at once. Later, in 1851, 
the President of the French Republic concluded a satisfactory 
convention with us upon the subject. America held out, and 
still holds out, against it. Some of that Anglo-Saxon ob- 
stinacy of feeling (such a quality perhaps deserves a better 
name) which induced us to refuse to alter our laws as to con- 
spiracy to murder at the so-called dictation of France, may 
explain the maintenance across the Atlantic of a narrow and 
really unjust law of copyright, quite unworthy of a great and 
reading people. But whatever be the reason, they refused to 
be coerced into a convention upon International Copyright, 
any more than into the Treaty of Paris. The result is, that 
notwithstanding our well meant but ill expressed intentions, 
we are obliged to leave the authoress of a really powerful 
novel like the Gayworthys to the moral obligations, such as 
they are, of English publishers. 

The mischief of the International Copyright Act was not, 
however, altogether confined to our position with foreign 
countries. It had one unfortunate—although no doubt un- 
intentional—effect upon the rights of our own authors. For 
example, before the Act was passed an Englishman might 
have represented in another country an unpublished play, 
and afterwards, having published the play in England, he 
would have been entitled to protection in this country for the 
work. The place of first performance was immaterial. This 
law was reasonable enough where no protection at all could be 
obtained in the place of first performance. The International 
Copyright Act, assuming that conventions would be made 
between all States which would give validity to the Orders in 
Council, provided that no exclusive right to the public repre- 
sentation of any play should be acquired by any dramatic 


author ercept under that Act. It was clear that the intention 


_of this clause was that the rules of the International Copy- 


right Conventions, and not the law of England, as previously in 
force, should regulate the protection given to Englishmen whose 
plays were not first performed in England. It contemplated 
protection of some kind, but it substituted a new sort of 
protection for the old. The effect, however, of the refusal by 
the United States to enter into a treaty upon the subject, has 
been to destroy the right which an Englishman previously had 
of obtaining copyright here for his play, although it had been 
first performed abroad, and of substituting no other protec- 
tion in its place. Mr. Boucicault found this out to his cost, 
two years ago, in his contest with Mr. Delafield for the copy- 
right of the Colleen Bawn. The play had appeared in New 
York before it was published in London, and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor Page Wood held that, although before the passing of 
the International Copyright Act Mr. Boucicault might have 
sustained his claim to some protection, that right had been 
thereby taken away. This instance affords a wholesome 
warning against trying to do a good thing in a bad way. The 
present state of the law has also had other pernicious 
It has driven publishers here and in America 
to various devices with a view of evading it. We will 
notice two which have been resorted to in our country. 
A publisher induces an American author to take up a 
temporary residence in England during the time of publica- 
tion. Our law acknowledges the right of alien friends to 
copyright, but it fixes no period of residence as a condi- 
tion precedent to the acquisition by an alien of such a right. 
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A bond fide residence for a week during the time of publica- 
tion would probably be held sufficient. We are not disposed 
to look with harshness upon this device. Genius is indepen- 
dent of time and place. A great poem may be written in a 
few hours, and it would be inconsistent with the principle 
upon which our law of copyright is founded, viz., that the 
greatest encouragement should be given to the publication 
here for the first time of an original work, whether the author 


be a British subject or a foreigner, to exact any fixed term | 
political arrangements, but while these facts are patent the 


for an author’s residence prior to publication. We may 
recollect that Johnson wrote fasselas in seven days under the 
shadow of his mother’s coffin, in order that he might defray 
the charges of her funeral and pay a few debts which 
she had left unpaid. 


however, of a different character. It 


consists 


allude is, 
in the insertion in the midst of some American book 
of original matter written by an Englishman. The work 


is then registered here, and the publisher hopes to be able 
to restrain the publication in England of any copies of 
the American work, although in these the additional matter 
may be omitted. The case has never yet been brought 
before our courts of law, but we have no hesitation in pre- 
dicting the ultimate failure of this device. Indeed, in the 
present state of the law of copyright, such a transaction 
amounts to a fraud, and the more ingenious the interpola- 
tions the greater the fraud. The House of Lords refused to 
allow the effect of the law as to marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister to be evaded by a side wind, and it is most improbable 
that courts of justice which hesitate not to punish as piratical 
the publication of a book which is substantially a copy of one 
protected by the law, notwithstanding the addition of a con- 
siderable amount of original matter, will protect a publication 
founded upon similar principles. However useful as a matter 
of practice in the trade, it may be in England or in America 
for publishers to endeavour to secure the market by issuing a 
foreign book under the imprimatur of the foreign author, or 
with the commendations of some local celebrity, we should 
not recommend them to rely upon the insertion in such a 
book of matter written by an Englishman as a means of 
avoiding the effect of the present law upon the subject. 
Its failure in America, where the writings of alien authors are not 
at all protected, would be, if possible, more complete than here. 
That such a scheme should be resorted to in either country 
only affords another instance of the impolicy of maintaining 
the existing selfish codes relating to copyright. We are quite 
prepared to recommend the introduction into Parliament of a 
Bill which shall not merely provide for the protection of 
works first published here by alien friends, whether resident 
here at the time of publication or not, but also of such works 
as having been published abroad are entitled to protection 
according to the law of the place of their publication. We 
have already a guarantee that the European nations would 
follow our example, and we feel sure that such a piece of 
earnest legislation would produce its due effect on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Mr. Seward is now urging on Earl 
Russell the propriety of altering our law as to foreign enlist- 
ment, so as to bring it into accordance with that which pre- 
vails in the United States; and Lord Russell has proposed to 
refer certain matters in dispute between the nations to a con- 
vention. It would surely only be paying a just homage to 
the service rendered by the genuine world of English letters, 
in the hour of darkest trial, to their now triumphant cause of 
freedom and right, if the United States were to abandon their 
present law of copyright, and substitute in its place a system 
as broad as that suggested by us for our adoption here. 





THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY AND ITS ACCOUNTS. 


id the management of the Post Office were entrusted for a 

month to the Directors of the Great Eastern Railway 
Company there would in a week be a hailstorm of complaints, 
in a fortnight a deficit in the department, and by the end of 
the lease a constitutional revolt. That is the simple answer 
by which Mr. Gladstone may silence the chatter of the people 
who will believe in the teeth of evidence that an association 
managed by engineers, lawyers, and shareholders, and called a 
‘company,’ must do its business better than an association 
managed by the representative men of the nation, and called a 
State. If evidence is of any value, the sacred middle class is 
of all others the least competent to manage great under- 
takings. At all events, with a monopoly of means of com- 
munication, it has failed to make communication pay the lowest 
official rate of interest, with a monopoly of artificial light it has 


The other device to which we must | 


'assumed results. 


made that light injurious to health and comfort, and witha 
monopoly of the telegraph it has not succeeded in conveying mes- 
sages quickly. While the Post Office is managed to perfection, 
conveys correspondence at a penny a letter, raises therefrom a 
surplus revenue, and is never attacked by the public except for 
over frugality, the country rages at the dictation of railway 
boards, asks for the absorption of all telegraphs into one Imperial 
network, and will in a very few years take gas and water out 
of private hands. Results are not, it is true, the only test of 


State may at least be exempted from calumnies based only on 
Suppose the private-enterprise theory be 


‘tested by the management of the Great Eastern Railway. The 








directors of that vast concern have every advantage in their 
favour. They have as exclusive possession of their own 
district as if it were an island. They are exempt to 
an extraordinary degree from the influence of local land- 
holders or of the general public, their district being more 
free of great landlords than any other in England, and their 
routes, with one exception, all cu/-de-sacs, leading into no 
system of lines but their own. If they run fast trains their 
counties praise them, if they run slow trains no one out of 
those counties cares a jot. No system of mails depends upon 
their speed, no national artery is stopped when they are 
visited by an accident. They are not worried by public 
opinion, which is satisfied that the Great Eastern must blunder, 
and is never therefore either surprised or annoyed when the 
blunder occurs. Above all, they have a model Board. No 
ornamental peer fills its chair, no magnate interrupts its pro- 
ceedings by irreverent liveliness, no aristocrat asks clerks to 
explain what a debenture may be as distinguished from a 
bond. From Mr. Goodson the chairman to Mr. Owens the 
secretary all is middle class, the pick and flower of local busi- 
ness capacity. Yet this middle-class Board, with all these 
advantages, after years of failure to make its great under- 
taking pay a dividend greater than Consols, has at last, 
according to the report of a committee of shareholders chosen 
to inquire, concealed the absence of profit by declaring a 
dividend it has not earned, issued debentures so greatly in 
excess of its powers that the Committee cannot imagine cir- 
cumstances which would justify the illegality, and allowed the 
affairs of the Company to “drift into a most unsound posi- 
tion.”” Is the Post Office in an unsound position? And if 
“‘ private enterprise ” is not better than a State enterprise for 
managing pounds, shillings, and pence, what on earth is it 
better for? The directors will say, or may say, that the over- 
issue was in the interest of the Company, and therefore not 
blameable as mismanagement, being really an illegal display 
of energy and acumen. Very good; but the illegal energy 
which ends in a manufactured dividend is not exactly proof 
of business capacity. Suppose Lord Stanley of Alderley were 
to prove that he had managed the finances to such perfection, 
had shown such knowledge, and decision, and judgment, that 
he had destroyed the profit of the Post Office, what would 
Parliament say? But a middle-class Board which does this 
very thing is exempted from condemnation or change, because 
elected by poor people who want dividends, and we are bidden 
to believe that the State which gets a profit can never manage 
as well as a Company which does not get one. Is, then, the end 
of business a deficit ¢ 

The report of the Committee of Inquiry will of course be 
most disastrous to the shareholders, who, with the public, 
suffer for all this financial management, but we cannot bring 
ourselves to pity them. If they have not the ability, or the 
organization, or the nerve to treat their directors as their paid 
servants, and keep on discharging them till they find decently 
competent persons to manage their affairs, they must bear the 
penalty which follows on household muddling. If they like 
to support men who think a general manager unnecessary and 
have dispensed with a locomotive superintendent,—imagine a 
great shop, and no shopwalker!—and over-issue debentures, 
and invent a dividend, and let affairs “ drift into an unsound 
position,” they have as much right to keep them as John 
Smith, Esquire, has to keep a gardener who gives him no fruit. 
objects to scarecrows, and buys his seeds above the market 
value. But there is a class for which the State is bound to 
interfere. Great sums in all railways are held by and for 
women, children, clergymen, country squires, and other incom- 
petent persons, who have no means of knowing the position of 
their property except through the directors’ statements. If 
they hold debentures they think of course, not knowing 
London, or the secrets of board-rooms, that there is a legal 
right to issue those debentures; if they haye to receive 
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dividends, they believe they are earning dividends; if they 
see shares quoted at 50, they do not expect to see them 
docked of their value 10 per cent. by a statement that the 
accounts are wrong. They ought to be protected, as infants and 
lunatics and members of benefit societies are protected, 
by the law, and the only way to protect them is to call 
in the action of the only power which is absolutely honest in 
pecuniary affairs—the State. We appoint Mr. Tidd Pratt 
to report on the associations of the poor, why not ap- 
point a similar officer to report on the similar associa- 
tions of the rich? They want it as much. A sharp 
artizan, with eyes anda tongue, is a sage compared to the 
average investing widow, or clergyman, or trustee, and can 
besides make himself healthfully unpleasant to his * society.” 
The widow can’t. Why should not the accounts of every rail- 
way company in the kingdom be subjected to official audit, 
not for the purpose of control, but simply to see that affairs 
are as directors say they are, that Acts are not violated, or 
dividends declared before they are earned, or reports made up 
of hopes, guesses, and anticipations? Private auditors are of no 
use, They do not want to lose their employment, and when they 
are unpleasant they always, sooner or later, lose their employ- 
ment. What is required is an auditor who shall feel it 
his business to be unpleasant, who cares nothing about direc- 
tors, or clerks, or anything else except his duty, and whose 
duty shall be first to sign or stamp every debenture issued, 
and then to find out and state that the blank truth as to the 
finances of the company is so and so. Had such an officer 
existed the directors of the Great Eastern might have over- 
issued debentures, but the fact would have been known 
within six months; they might have prepared a dividend, but 
every shareholder would have known that it had not been 
earned ; they might have let affairs “ drift,”” but every one 
would have seen whither they drifted. It may be argued 
that widows and other incompetent persons would not be 
enlightened by the report of a State auditor any more than 
by that of a Board, and that is true, but others would, and 
the explanations of the competent would very speedily filter 
down into the minds of the uninformed. The single need is 
to obtain trustworthy data, and for this we see no machinery 
except the intervention of the State. 

It will be said that Parliament has no more right to inter- 
fere with railway boards than with any other corporation or 
any private proprietary, but the objection has very little 
meaning. The private corporation has no Parliamentary 
power of borrowing, and the railway has. If a man lends 
money to the ancient Company of Spectaclemakers, or any 
other City guild, he finds out what their estates are worth, and 
if he cannot find out demands interest equal to his want of 
security. Dut the man who lends money to a railway com- 
pany does it on the faith of certain Parliamentary provisions, 
among which is a regular publication of accurate accounts. 
Surely he has a right to expect that those provisions shall be 
made effective, and all that an auditor-general would do would 
be to secure their effectiveness. He could not stop the 
expenditure of a shilling, prohibit a purchase, or interfere 
with an experiment, could not prevent a railway director from 
seating himself for a railway borough, or decree that a railway 
company should not be an association for keeping hotels. All 
he could do would be to state half-yearly the precise financial 
position of the company, and so prevent that deception upon 
the public and shareholders which Captain Jervis’s Committee 
has exposed. And he could do this without exposing himself 
to those charges of prejudice, or party feeling, or undue pre- 
cipitation by which the effect of the Committee's report will 
we doubt not be almost neutralized. 


TUPPERIDES. 
T is strange, or, as Mr. Tupper would teach us to say, “ passing 
strange,” that the news that Mr. Tupper is likely to transmit the 
torch of his genius, divided into three brilliant tapers, to the hands 
of his own fair descendants, the three Tupperides, ‘ Mary-Frances,” 
** Ellin-Tsabelle,” and ‘“ Margaret-Elenora,” had not sooner run 
like lightning through the literary world. Yet here is “a new 
edition” of this Heaven-descended (or more precisely ‘Tupper- 
descended) triad’s poems brought before us by Mr. Moxon, and 
we find that during the whole life of the old edition, whatever 
life it may have had, we have been ignorant of news so stimulating 
to the heartandimagination. Perhaps this circumstance explains 
an ingenious heraldic device which has been prefixed now for some 
little time to Mr. Moxon’s catalogue of poetic publications, the hu- 
mour of which we have often admired. On a conical hill or gigantic 





haycock, emblematic no doubt of Parnassus, a number of wild 
and troubled figures in all attitudes, comprehending stout 
old gentlemen resting, students in caps and gowns with the 
gowns flying wildly in the air, one acute and weatherbeaten 
old day-labourer on the top of a ladder (alas! too short to reach 
to the summit), and we fancy one lady in dishabille peeping 
round the side of the haycock, pant, or recover their breath, on 
their way towards a Temple of Fame on the top inhabited by four 
figures, one man and three women. We have always hitherto had 
a difficulty about these four only triumphant figures, but we now 
think that there cannot be a doubt but that they represent the 
great family from whom English poetry will take a fresh inspi- 
ration,—Tupper and the Tupperides, Martin-Farquhar, Mary- 
Frances, Ellin-Isabelle, and Margaret-Elenora. ‘The three ladies 
stand in modest retirement inside the very diminutive Temple of 
Fame, which seems licensed to carry four passengers inside and 
one out, and no more (the one outside being, we need not say, 
Fame herself, with her trumpet),—but Tupper, the generous and 
the just, leans out from between the Corinthian pillars, at infi- 
nite risk to his own valuable life, to beckon upwards with a wave 
of his helpful hand the various heated and bewildered figures 
still on the ascent,—the only discouraging circumstance being, 
as we have explained, that those who do reach the summit 
can only obtain entrance by storming the small building and 
precipitating the garrison over the precipice,—a result which 
even the lion-hearted author of the Proverbial Philosophy 
can scarcely intend to invite. We must return, however, from 
this ingenious legend of Mr. Moxon’s, of which it is quite 
possible that we may have discovered only one very earthly inter- 
pretation, to the great fact which we are quite sure that British 
literature has not yet adequately realized, that ‘Tupper’s genius 
will not die without offspring,—nay, that there is every prospect 
of its being radiated forth to future generations in as un- 
diminished a magnitude as are the rays of the sun to the vast 
sphere of space,—being at every remove from the source spread 
over a wider sphere, but still remaining in collective power the 
same. At the first step indeed the Tupperian genius has divided 
into three distinct streams of light, and at the next generation, 
it may be, it will take nine poetic descendants of the great poet to 
represent the sum total of his present poetic influence on the world. 
Still, to think that the daughters inherit, as coparceners at least, the 
great poctic heritage, and may transmit it to their children, so that 
the influence of Tupper’s spirit, even when subdivided, will be 
spread as widely over the earth as the waters of the sea, is an 
animating and delightful thought. ‘That the daughters of ‘Tupper 
recognize gratefully the fountain of their inspiration their title- 
page, with its prominent inscription, ‘“ Dedicated to their father, 
Martin F. 'Tupper,” sufficiently shows. And their poems show it 
also, though it is clear that even these three graceful poets have 
not as yet divided among them all the wealth of ‘Tupper’s manly 
wisdom. No doubt as his sun sets they will gather its light more 
and more on to their own crystal surface,—the moon cannot be 
bright when the sun is still above the horizon. 

It is hard to select any one among a triad so graceful as merit- 
ing the distinction of resembling our own ‘Tupper more than the 
rest. We should say, however, that none of them can as yet at 
all compare with their father, either for homely breadth of philo- 
sophic insight or for richness of metaphor, but that Mary-Frances 
bids fair to have most of his vigorous sense of truth, Ellin- 
Isabelle most of his child-like innocence and serenity, and perhaps 
Margaret-Elenora most of his bold imaginative flights. Not 
one of them has anything so large and nutritive as such thoughts 
as these (for instance) of their father’s :-— 

“ Content is the true riches, for without it there is no satisfying, 

But a ravenous, all-devouring hunger, gnaweth the vitals of the soul.” 
But that is the kind of thought one does not look for from young 
people. We wait for it till ‘* old experience doth attain to some- 
what of prophetic strain,”—and the Tupperides scarcely venture 
as yet with their father’s courage into the world of abstract truth. 
Yet there are ideas of Mary-Frances here and there that bid us 
hope for a level in her not much short of her father’s. Thus, for 
example, there is a courage in the following announcement of truth 
in a poem on “ Hofer” that makes us look almost as high for her in 
the future, on this side of her poetic attainments, as her father :-— 

“* ANDREA HoFEr. 


“ An eagle on his rocky throne, 
The patriot stood—he could not fly— 
Waiting unguarded and alone, 
That death he did not fear to die. 
To die? Ah yes he knew full well 
They came to kill the Tyrol’s Tell.” 


This is very promising. ‘To recall home-truths without fearing 
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the empty charge of want of originality has always been our 
‘Tupper’s great distinction. The woman applies the same courage 
to the concrete rather than to the abstract world. Still, how much 
it adds to the simplicity of the portrait of Hofer to be reminded that 
he stood where he did because he could not fly, though, in mind 
and spiritual endowments, aquiline! So, again, of Pompeii :— 
“ How these sounds of mirth and gladness 

All were silenced in a day! 

Nothing moved ; for gloom and sadness 

Reigned were all was once so gay ; 

“ Till again, in later ages, 

In those chambers steps were heard ; 

But Pompeii's youths and sages 

Never more from slumber stirred.” 
Mary-Frances clearly understands how, with something of her 
father’s aplomb, to take her stand right on a fact, and feed upon 
it, and let others feed upon it, regardless of any reproach that it is 
obvious. What firmness and certainty of stroke in the last 
two lines of the latter verse! There is, however, a beginner's 
hand in the last two lines of the first ;—it can scarcely be 
assigned as a reason why nothing moved in Pompeii after every 
one was dead that ‘‘ gloom and sadness reigned where all was 
once so gay.”” Mary-Frances has put her cart before her horse. 
Surely she meant to say—surely her father would have said—that 
nothing moved because there was nothing alive to move ;—that 
would have been real and satisfying. Mary-Frances, too, is perhaps 
in advance of her sisters in that noble and simple kind of poem, 
almost proper to their father, which consists of a plain statement 
of facts accompanied by a few remarks, such as this of his :— 
“ A child was playing in a garden, a merry little child, 

Bounding with triumphant health, and full of happy fancies ; 

For I said, Surely, O life ! thy name is happiness and hope ; 

Thy days are bright, thy flowers are sweet, and pleasure the condition 

of thy gift. 

A youth was walking in the moonlight, walking not alone, 

For a fair and gentle maid leant on his trembling arm,” &c., &e. 
Mary-Frances has equal genius for beautiful statement of this sort, 
but then’ instead of summing up each paragraph with her own 
reflections, she, as 2 woman, modestly refers to a fictitious guardian 
angel, of which hypothesis she is very fond :— 

“ ALONE, 
“There was a little curtain’d room, 
And scarcely visible for gloom ; 
An infant form was seen at rest, 
His soft cheek on the pillow prest, 
And on his dull, unconscious ear, 
Fell the sad sounds he could not hear : 
His widow'd mother’s life had flown; 
And he, they said, was left alone: 
But, all unseen to mortal eye, 
A guardian spirit linger’d nigh, 
Who, bending o’er the tiny bed, 
Breathed blessings on the little head. 
“ Years pass'd away; and for the child 
Many green Springs in beauty smiled : 
And many Autumus, fading by, 
Pointed to changeless things on high: 
Yot not alone did blissful days 
Around him cast their sunny rays, 
For nothing here on earth is fair, 
But has its touch of blight or care ; 
But, all unseen to mortal eye, 
That guardian spirit still was nigh ; 
On either side a radiant arm 
Stretch’d out to keep him safe from harm. 
“Years still rolled on: no more a boy. 
His glad heart felt a lover's joy,” &e. 

And we need not say that the guardian angel recurs at each 
periodic stage of his life. The magnum opus of Mary-Frances is a tale 
of an Indian girl called Morning-Dew, who is floated down some 
rapids as an offering to a river-god by her tribe, and of the grief 
of Lion-Heart, her lover, on that unfortunate occasion. But here, 
as Dr. Newman says of the worship of the Virgin, we cannot 
quite follow her. It strikes us that Mr. Tupper would scarcely 
see the strong impress of his genius on this tale. His fancy is, 
indeed, light and graceful, but it prefers hopping about moral 
subjects, subjects like 
“ Prodigality hath a sister, Meanness, his fixed antagonist heart-fellow,” 
to treating of Indian girls with curious seeds round their ancles. 

Ellin-Isabelle is perhaps the quietest in sentiment, and has most of 
her father’s composure. She has ‘ hill-top thoughts,” and they are 
very proper thoughts for a hill-top; they dwell a good deal on the 
fact that there is a view in sight, and then diverging to the fact 
that, besides herself on the hill-top, there is also a chapel there, 








they settle by a very natural and justifiable association of ideas on 
the chapel, and proceed smoothly thus :— 
“ For there is a chapel standing 
On the summit of the hill, 
All the country round commanding— 
Wood and valley, pond and rill : 
Here on each returning Sunday 
Come the villagers to prayer ; 
Here, too, many of them one day 
Shall lie resting free from care. 
“No one knoweth now the story 
Why this ancient church was built ; 
Whether saints went here to glory, 
Or to expiate some guilt: 
But so long as men are living, 
And its tower points on high, 
May God's Word, the true life-giving, 
Lead our hopes above the sky.” 

The last verse has a good deal of her father, though whether 
his maturer theology would admit that going to chapel cou//,in any 
case, have been conceived as ‘‘ going to glory” we are not quite sure. 
If it would, the allusion is probably to some tenets with which we 
are not acquainted. But the hope that the chapel may lead 
men’s hopes above the sky ‘so long as men are living” is a 
limitation conceived quite in his spirit. Ellin-Isabelle is as yet 
the meagrest of the three poets, and is kindly sheltered between 
the two of more prolific feeling. She may eventually show 
more of the repose of Mr. Tupper’s genius than either of the 
others,—but as yet she has scarcely blossomed. 

Undoubtedly the most turbid as yet, the one whose soul has 
most of her father’s boldness of conception, least of his quictude 
of spirit, is Margaret-Elenora. She begins with ‘ Lighthouse 
Musings,” and asks the waves to clasp her in their ‘* tawny arms.” 
She sympathizes with Wallace; her chief idea on Leith Hill is 
not the view, but the larch woods which hide the view; she wishes 
to swim in Sherborne pond with the trout; she is in favour of 
the ocean because it drowns people, and sings dirges over them ; 
and altogether she is as yet a somewhat unchastened Tupper. 
Still she has the bold Tupper imagination, and sometimes turns it 
into the true Tupper channel, as in the following reflection on 
Garibaldi’s reception in London :-— 

“ And so this mighty welcoming sublime, 
This loyal, deep heart-reverence greeting thee, 
What is it, in its vastness, full and free, 
But Virtue’s Triumph in the End of Time ?” 

That is grand and trumpet-like,—and putting Garibaldi’s recep- 
tion here a year or two ago, in “the End of Time,” is a fine 
vigorous flight of moral feeling. Had we space we could produce 
other passages in the true Tupperian strain. 

Altogether literature has never had a more pleasing surprise 
than in this discovery of the true transmissibility of the genius of 
a Tupper. We cannot say that this beautiful triad, even taken 
together, gives us any measure of his full-orbed power. Still we 
may say of them, that— 

“ These three made unity so sweet, 
My frozen breast began to beat 
With something of its ancient heat.” 

Tupper cannot perish,—even in that limited sense in which 
other poets perish. When that great spirit leaves us, though dead he 
will yet speak, not only in his own immortal Proverbial Philosophy, 
but with living voices adapted to the changes of our future 
civilization in those who share his spirit,—in the strong realism 
of Mary-Frances, in the tender innocence of Ellin-Isabelle, in 
the vigorous metaphor of Margaret-Elenora,—and we may trust, 
after this triple proof of transmissibility, with the voice also of 
generations yet unborn of tlir descendants. 


THE FARMERS’ DIFFICULTY. 

A BOUT two hundred pounds have been collected in one place or 
another for John Cross, the Dorsetshire labourer with mauy 
children and eight shillings a week, who stole a hurdle to give his 
sick wife firing. That is a very remarkable subscription, not only 
for its amount, but for the sort of explosion of pity which has made 
so quick a response to the demand. People seem to have been taken 
by surprise by the facts, to have been as much shocked that men 
should live upon eight shillings a week as they are when they hear 
that another family has starved in Bethnal Green. In reality 
John Cross’s case was only exceptional because he had to support 
an unusual number of mouths. Eight shillings a week is a fright- 
fully small reward for seventy-two hours of toil, but it is, as was 
proved at the trial, the regular rate for Dorset. In great part of 
the Eastern Counties nine is still an average rate, and though the 
labourers are not strictly confined to that pittance, getting harvest- 
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money, and firing, and job-money, and other perquisites, yet many 
are not paid at all during winter, and the average all round is very 
little, if at all, above ten shillings a week. One of these ten goes for 
rent, two more for clothes, firing, beer, clubs, and occasional necessa- 
ries, leaving just one shilling a day for maintenance. We do not 
think any fair-minded man, who has lived in those districts or read 
the Privy Council statistics, will deny that the agricultural labourer's 
reward for working as hard as any other workman is a shilling a 
day, to keep himself, his wife, an1 his average of three chil- 
dren. In other words, he gets a sum which will keep him and 
them alive, and during middle age in health, but will not give 
him pleasaut food, or as much of it as he wants, or any means of 
laying by for old age, or any chance of rising in the world, or any 
prospect of educating those who are to come after him. Nor will 
any just-minded man, we think, deny that this state of affairs is 
unsatisfactory, and cannot last. He may be tempted to go further, 
to say that it is shameful, or if an imaginative person to mutter under 
his breath expressions landowners would disapprove, but at all 
events he will admit that much. The labourer’s condition is unsatis- 
factory, because in a country like England hard work ought at 
least to earn good food, and enough of it, in old age as well as 
manhood, and because till that much has been accomplished civili- 
zation is simply a failure anda lie. What is the use of teaching 
people who are in manhood never to be quite free from a wish for 
some more dinner, and in old age to be fed upon alms? ‘The condi- 
tion cannot last, because as we ave teaching this John lodge, he 
will emigrate either to the towns or some other couutry, and when 
enough people have emigrated the remainder must be paid in 
order to induce them to stop. We can point to Suffolk villages 
where already emigration has changed the whole relation of master 
and man, and emigration from England has not yet begun. Not 
one generation has yet been educated up to the point of knowing 
where America is, and there is a great difficulty about passage- 
money. But suppose the boys now in the National schools ten 
years older, and the American Government to employ its steam 
transports in the gratis conveyance of emigrants —quite a possibi- 
lity as the Western politicians rise to the top—what will then be 
the position of the tenant-farmers? Not a pleasant one surely, 
and many of them see and admit this, but then they produce a 
counter argument which does not receive in cities the attention it 
deserves. 

John Cross’s employer when interrogated would, if a man a 
little above the average—we know nothing about him—answer very 
much in this way :—‘‘ Isimply cannot pay higher wages. I should 
be glad to see every man in my employ enjoying 15s. a week and 
a free cottage, but I cannot pay it;”’ and he would tell the 
truth. Farming is becoming one of the least gainful of English 
occupations. It is the only one, to begin with, in which the manu- 
facturer pays an enormous license fee for permission to begin. 
A cotton manufacturer buys his mill, and has to lose 5 per 
cent. in the investment, but the farmer, after buying his plant, 
pays 15 per cent. on his capital for license. ‘To farm really well 
he is compelled to use a capital equal to about 10/. an acre. Well, 
average land being let at 30s. an acre, he has first of all to pay 
30s. for leave to use his 10/., being 15 per cent. for the mere per- 
mission to begin manufacturing, or 10 per cent. more than the 
cotton lord pays. There is one entire profit gone at once, and 
then comes another difficulty. In most businesses the proportion of 
wages to material is very inconsiderable, but in farming it is very 
great indeed, frequently, for instance, is much in excess of rent. 
Say, however, that it just equals it, and an addition of 5s. a 
week, or 50 per cent., to wages would be equivalent to an equal 
addition to rent, which it needs little argument from us to prove 
could not at present prices be paid. ‘Take a farm, say in Dorset, of 
500 acres, worked by a man with 5,000/. When his rent of 750/. 
has been paid and all expenses, he is lucky indeed if he makes a 
steady 8 per cent., or 4001. a year. An addition of 50 per 
cent. to wages would all but extinguish that profit, leaving him 
just 25/. a year, or pocket-money, and even farming, great are 
the attractions of the occupation, will not be permanently carried 
on without return. Something of course may be saved in the 
number of men, something in their more willing labour, some- 
thing in the use of machinery, but still a price for labour which 
exhausts the whole profit will never be willingly paid. To obtain 
a higher average of wages therefqre either rents must come 
down, or produce go up in quantity or price, or reductions must 
be made by using the same “plant "—horses and men in- 
cluded~over a larger acreage. Of the first process there 
is as yet no sign, the farmer being in fact daily exposed 
to an increasing competition from men who do not want 
profit, but only healthy out-of-door occupation. Of the second 
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there is as to price no trace, and if peace continues no pro- 
bability, for although the lowest figure for wheat has possibly 
been reached in America, there is no telling what railways will do 
for Southern Russia. Of the third there is much evidence, the size 
of farms increasing every day ; but then the creation of large farms 
is slow work, is not pleasant to landlords who lose thereby politi- 
cal influence, and for every two farms joined expels one farmer, 
probably fit for nothing except farming. Who can wonder, then, if 
the middle-class farmér, the man of from two to six hundred 
acres, looks jealously after his one variable expenditure, wayes, and 
remembers a little savagely that every shilling a week added to 
wages is 2 per cent. cut out of a profit which never reaches 8, 
and rages at the city-bred man who suggests that he ought to pay 
artizan wages, say 18s. a week, and so land himself in an annual 
loss of about 5 per cent. a year ? 

For the moment the farmers wait, hoping for better prices, 
but that hope is, we believe, unfounded, and in a few years 
they will, we believe, find themselves in this dilemma. Either 
work must be made more attractive to labourers by some means 
not costing much cash, or the farmers must compel a reduction of 
rents, or small farming, that is, any farming under 2,000 acres, 
must be abandoned to wealthy men. A county must be culti- 
vated by very few farmers, less than 600, for instance, for all 
Suffolk, and consequently owned by very few men—a social 
change we certainly have no wish to see. ‘There is no misery 
equal to that of the farmer who, having farmed his own land, 
is reduced to accept wages. He will eat bread and salt 
first. ‘The question then comes, is the first alternative abso- 
lutely out of the question. Is there no concession whic! can 
be made that is worth much to the labourer and little to his 
employer? The farmer says there is not, but we are not quite 
satisfied that he does not think out the matter with something of 
latent prejudice. There is one thing for which the labourer cares 
at least as much as for silver wages, and that is a bit of land. 
IIow he makes it as profitable as he does we have no idea, but 
he has, and as a matter of fact villages in which the allotment 
system prevails are three times as contented as those in which it 
does not. Suppose the allotment system extended and male a 
little more reasonable, a cottage being given to every labourer on 
the farm, and a cottage understood to imply a cottage and half an 
acre of ground. ‘That is too much, we know, in farmers’ opinion, 
but we put the extreme case. Most labourers would declare that 
such a concession without rent would be 50 per cent. on their 
wages, the exact addition it will soon be necessary to secure. 
Now, what would that cost? ‘There are usually, we believe, about 
thirty men to the 500 acres, and an addition of 5s. a week to their 
wages would cost 3901. a year, being within ten pounds of the whole 
profit. But the surrender of half an acre a piece would cost the 
farmer just the rent of fifteen acres, or 22/. 103., quite an 
endurable sum, and one which extra willingness and the constant 
presence of the men might be expected to make up. We know 
very well the difficulties of this solution, the strength of the idea 
that the labourer’s time would be spent on his own Jand, the dis- 
like of farmers to keep their labourers on the farm, the excessive 
and genuine difficulty of turning a man out of house and land be- 
cause you have dismissed him, Yet surely here, in the surrender 
of a minute portion of the land to the labourer, must lie the 
ultimate solution of one of the very greatest difficulties which 
Englishmen have to face. Agricultural wages must rise, or 
agriculturists will emigrate, yet agricultural profits cannot, under 
the existing system of rents, rise to the needful proportion. If 
this be not the solution, what is? for at the present moment we 
seem to be drifting towards a dilemma from which there are only 
two outlets—England in the hands of a few owners with vast 
farms, or England parcelled out among a peasant proprietary, 
and neither of these are roads which Englishmen want to take. 


THE FITZ-GERALDS OF KILDARE (CONTINUED). 

fFMIOMAS, second Earl of Kildare, married into the once hostile 

family of the De Burghs, viz., Laly Jean De Burgh, third 
daughter of the ** Red Earl of Ulster.” It is a curious fact, when 
taken in connection with the rhapsody of the Young Ireland poet 
whom we have quoted, that none of the heads of the Fitz-Geralds of 
Kildare married into a native Irish family until the eighteenth Earl, 
who in the latter part of the seventeenth century married into the 
O'Briens of Thomond, so that the influence of the ‘* Irish mothers” 
is wholly imaginary in this case. Lady Jean De Burgh was a 
sister of Ellen, wife of King Robert Bruce, but at the end of the 
year 1316 Earl Thomas was appointed by the King to the com- 
mand of an army to oppose the Scots, but no actual attack was 
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made on them until 1318, when Edward Bruce retreated north- 
wards, and was defeated and slain at Dundalk by Sir John Ber- 
ningham. In the year 1317 the Earl had a grant of the office of 
sheriff of Kildare, which continued in the family till the time of 
the ninth Earl, in the reign of Henry VIII. In 1320 he was ap- 
pointed Lor. Justice of Ireland, but only held the office for a 
year. In 1326 he was reappointed, and held the office till his 
death. He had occupation enough while Lord Justice in keeping 
the peace between the kindred house of the Desmond Fitz-Geralds 
and the Le Poers, the former being aided by the Butlers and 

erninghams and the latter by the De Burghs. He introduced 
into his territories the old Irish custom of food for man and horse 
without payment, which other Anglo-Norman lords had revived 
in order to maintain their forces against the Scots. The Earl also 
added the chapel of St. Mary to the Franciscan monastery of 
Castle-Dermot, built by his grandfather. He died at Maynooth 
on the 9th of April, 1328. His eldest son died before him, and 
his second son, Richard, third Earl, survived his father little more 
than a year, and was succeeded as fourth Earl by his brother Mau- 
rice, then under age, and the lands of Kildare, Maynooth, Croom, 
Adare, and Estgrene were granted by his Royal guardian, Edward 
III., to Sir John Darcy, his stepfather, during his minority. In 
1339, on coming of age, he showed his activity by defeating the 
O’Dempseys, who had invadel Kildare, ani taking from them an 
unusual amount of booty. In 1342 Edwarl III. gave orders to 
the Lord Justics, Sir John Darcy, that none but ‘ English” 
should hold office in Ireland, and a great dispute thereupon arose 
between the English by blood and the English by birth. Kildare 
and the other Anglo-Irish lords called an assembly at Kilkenny, 
and petitioned the King, who received the address favourably, and 
returned a conciliatory answer. In 1345, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to arrest the Earl in Kildare by order of Sir Ralph Ufford, 
Lord Justice, he was inveigled to Dublin, arrested in the 
Council Chamber, and imprisoned in Dublin Castle, his increasing 
power having alarmed the English Government ; but on the 23rd 
of May, 1346, in order to secure his services against the O’Mores, 
he was released on the recognizances of twenty-four lords and 
gentlemen. In 1347 he was summoned to attend the King abroad 
with thirty men-at-arms and forty hobellers, and accordingly 
he was present at the siege of Calais, and for his gallantry was 
knighted by the King, and he then won for his wife a daughter of 
Sir Bartholomew Burghersh. In 1356, and again in 1357, he was 
appointed Justiciary of Ireland, and was ordered to strengthen his 
castles on pain of forfeiture. On the 30th of March, 1360, he was 
appointed Lord Justice, with the usual salary of 5002. per annum, 
out of which he was obliged to maintain twenty men and horses 
constantly in arms. The Earl evidently had gained the confidence 
of the Crown very greatly during his French expedition, for he was 
appoiated on the 22nd of March, 1371, Lord-Deputy and Custos 
of Ireland, and was reappointedin February, 1375 and in 1377. 
He was pretty constantly engaged against the O'Briens and other 
native Irish clans, and diel on the 29th of May, 1390. He had 
obtained with his wife some lands in Meath. He was succeeded 
by his son Gerald, fifth Earl, who in 1398 was taken prisoner by 
Calvagh, son of Murrogh O'Connor Faly, but soon after liberated 
by the chief on paying ransom. In June, 1400, he was appointed 
one of the Keepers and Supervisors of the peace in the counties 
of Cork, Limerick, and Kerry, and on the 7th of September, 
1405, was made Lord Deputy to Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, 
son of Henry IV., Lord-Lieutenant, and he held this office till 
October, 1406. In the following year he and Scroop, the new 
Lord-Deputy, were successful against MeMurrogh, O’Carroll and 
other Irish chiefs. However, in August, 1408, when the Earl went 
to meet Thomas of Gloucester, on his landing at Carlingford, he 
and three of his family were arrested, and sent prisoners to 
Dublin Castle, and all his goods were plundered by the servants 
of the Lord-Lieutenant. Nor was he liberated till he paid a fine 
of 300 marks. The immediate cause of the arrest is said to have 
been a dispute with the Crown as to the right of presentation 
to the prebend of Maynooth, but probably there were other and 
deeper grounds of suspicion against the powerful Earl. He died 
in 1410, having married the daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Rochfort, a ward of his father’s, who became his wife at the early 
age of fourteen. Theirson, John, succeeded as sixth Earl, and was 
surnamed * Crouch-back.” In 1418 he also was arrested, and im- 
prisoned in the castle of Trim for ‘‘ communicating with the Prior of 
Kilmainham,” some priestly ‘‘rebel,” no doubt, of the period, but the 
Earl seems to have recovered his positon, for in October, 1410, 
he is recompensed for resisting ‘the Irish enemies and English 
rebels on the frontiers of the Pale.” The difference in the epithets 
is worthy of note. He strengthened and enlarged the castles of 





Maynooth and Kilkea, the former of which, says the Marquis of 
Kildare, “‘ had then been for more than a century the principal 
residence of the Karls, and was one of the largest and richest 
earls’ houses in Ireland.” The Exrl died on the 17th of October, 
1427, and was buried in the monastery of All Saints or All Hal- 
lows, on the site of the present Trinity College, Dublin. He wag 
succeeded by his son, ‘Thomas, seventh Earl, who in 1454 wag 
appointed Lord-Deputy to Richard, Duke of York, the father of 
Edward IV., and he was reappointed in 1456, and held the office 
till 1459. This was the beginning of the connection between the 
Fitz-Geralds and the House of York, which exercised a considera- 
ble influence on public affairs in both kingdoms for the next half- 
century. In 1459 the Earl gave a great defeat to O’Connor Faly. 
In 1460 the Duke of York’ reappointed him, for he had adopted the 
policy of appointing Kildare and his rival Ormonde his deputies in 
turn, and several members of both families fell with him at the 
battle of Wakefield. The Council on this event elected Kildare 
Lord Justice. Edward IV. in the same year confirmed the 
appointment, and also a pardon and confirmation to the Earl in 
respect of a grant to him of the manor of Moylagh, in the county 
of Meath, by the late Duke of York, without Henry VI.’s licence. 
In January, 1463, Kildare was appointed Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land for life, with a fee of 40/. per annum and 10s. per diem, and 
an Act of Parliament of Edward IV. confirmed the appointment, 
However, in 1467, the Earl, and his kinsman and brother-in-law 
Desmond, were attainted ‘“ for alliance, fosterage, and alterage 
with the King’s Irish enemies.” Desmond, who had opposed the 
Royal marriage with Elizabeth Woodville, was beheaded, but Kil- 
dare escaped from prison, made his way to England, and there 
obtained not only his pardon, but his appointment as Lord Jus- 


tice. Such were the strange vicissitudes in the Viceregal seat of 
Ireland. Who can be surprised at there being little stability or 


weight in the Government? In 1471 the Earl was appointed 
Lord-Deputy, instead of Lord Justice, and in the same year 
made a successful onslaught on McMahon of county Monaghan. 
In 1475 he was dismissed from the Lord-Deputyship, and his in- 
veterate enemy, William Sherwood, Bishop of Meath, succeeded 
him; and now the feuds of the Geraldines and Butlers became 
very violent. It is characteristic of the Kildare House at this 
time that the Earl established an ‘** Order” called the Brothers of 
St. George, consisting of 13 persons of the highest rank and most 
approved loyalty, belonging to the counties of Dublin, Kildare, 
Meath, and Louth, 120 mounted archers, and 40 horsemen, 
attended by 40 pages. ‘The archers received six pence per diem, 
and the horsemen five pence for themselves, and four marks per 
diem. ‘The professed object of the ‘* Order” was to resist the Irish 
enemies and English rebels, and the officers assembled annually 
in Dublin on St. George’s Day. The whole were to be supported 
by the Government in Ireland. The Earl’s son was the first 
Knight and appointed Captain. The Order was abolished by Par- 
liament in 1494. ‘The Earl died on the 25th of March, 1477. By 
his wife, a daughter of the seventh Earl of Desmond, he had severad 
sons and two daughters, one of whom, Lady Eleanor, married 
Henry M’Owen O'Neill, chief of his clan, and her son by him, 
Con More, married Lady Alice Fitz-Gerald, daughter of the eighth 
Earl. This is the first near connection by marriage between the 
Geraldines of Kildare and the native Irish chiefs, but it would 
seem that the effect was rather to place the Irish O’Neills for the 
time under the protectorship of the Geraldines (O'Neill being 
naturalized), than to identify the Geraldines with the native Irish. 
GERALD, eldest son of the last Earl, who succeeded as eighth Karl 
of Kildare, is styled by the Irish “ the Great,” and was certainly the 
most remarkable of the family since the days of Maurice, the 
founder. We can only give an imperfect outline of his career, 
which includes the history of Ireland during the reigns of 
Edward IV., Richard III., Henry VII., and the first years 
of Henry VIII., for the Earl was altogether thirty-three years 
chief Governor of that country. Ilis career was one of sin- 
gular vicissitudes, but such were his boldness and pertinacity, 
that he contrived to hold his own against two such able monarchs 
as Edward IV. and Henry VIL., and to conciliate while he set at 
naught the authority of both of them. His career began with a 
triumph in 1478 over the Bishop of Meath, who had represented 
to the King the state the country was reduced to by the feuds of 
the Geraldines and Butlers. Kildare was then appointed Deputy, 
but the appointment was soon after cancelled, and Henry, Lord 
Grey of Codnor sent over as Deputy in his stead. Kildare, 
however, refused to give up his office, grounding his refusal on the 
letters of dismissal bearing only the King’s private seal, and being 
supported by a large party in the Irish Council. He actually 
wearied out his opponent eventually, and Grey resigning his post, 
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the Earl was appointed Lord-Deputy to Richard Duke of Glouces- 
ter in 1480. Ina Parliament held by him at Dublin at this time, 
it was enacted that there should be no correspondence between 
the English of the Pale and the Irish. Kildare was frequently in 
arms against the latter, often as the ally or protector of the O'Neill 
family, with which he was connected by marriage. He had also 
about this time a feud with Sir James of Ormonde, an illegitimate 
son of the fifth Earl of Ormonde, who acted as chief of the Butlers in 
Ireland during theabsence of hisuncle, the seventh Earlof Ormonde, 
in England. This led tosome curious scenes, among others one in 
the chapter-house of St Patrick’s Church, in which a hole was cut 
in a door for the two rival nobles to shake hands through it, with- 
out danger of treachery on either side, and this door is said still 
to exist. In 1483 Richard III. on his accession had appointed 
Kildare Lord-Deputy, and Henry VIL. on %is accession thought it 
prudent to confirm him in the office. In May, 1486, he fell under 
the suspicion of the King, and was summoned to England, but 
he persuaded the Irish Lords of Parliament to address the King, 
stating that the presence of the Deputy was necessary in Ireland. 
This adroit excuse was followed in 1487 by the landing in 
Ireland of Lambert Simnel, calling himself Earl of Warwick. 
Kildare and the Council at once took up his cause, and crowned 
him as Edward VI. in the cathedral of Christchurch with great 
pomp and solemnity, the Earl's brother Thomas, who had been 
appointed in 1484 Lord Chancellor for life, being one of the prin- 
cipal assistants, and the sermon on the occasion being preached by 
the Bishop of Meath. ‘Thomas Fitzgerald accompanied Simnel on 
his expedition to England, which ended in the battle of Stoke, in 
which Fitzgerald was slain. Yet Kildare was so powerful in Ire- 
land that Henry did not venture to displace him, but contented 
himself with his formal professions of sorrow, and with a ‘ certifi- 
cate” of allegiance, wrung from him and the other rebel lords with 
great difficulty, through an English gentleman sent over with 
special powers for that purpose, the bond binding them to alle- 
giance in future on pain of forfeiture of their estates being 
absolutely rejected by Kildare, and the whole negotiation being 
conducted almost as between two sovereign princes. In 1489 he 
was summoned by the King with the other great Irish Lords to 
England, and splendidly entertained at Court, Simnel being made 
to wait upon them as butler at the feast. King Henry contented 
himself with observing to the rebel lords that ‘they would at last 
crown apes, should he be long absent.” ‘They were then dismissed 
with a full pardon, and next to the Royal presence in Ireland, this 
was probably the best policy that could have been pursued. ‘The 
contest with Sir James of Ormonde and the Butlers was mixed 
up with a struggle of a rather serious kind between Kildare and 
the citizens of Dublin, who acted with Ormonde. In the course of 
this the citizens shot arrows into a church, and were subjected 
by the Pope to a perpetual yearly penance by the Mayor. In 
1493 Kildare and Desmond fell under suspicion of favouring Perkin 
Warbeck, and the former repairing to England, the King told him 
he was about to send over Sir Edward Poynings as Deputy, and in 
a letter to the King of France announced that he was determined 
‘to set his country of Ireland in order.” In September, 1494, 
accordingly Sir Edward arrived in Ireland ; and now began another 
contest between the English Government and the Fitzgeralds. 
Poynings after crushing the Karl’s brother, who had risen in 
rebellion, called a Parliament at Drogheda, which passed an Act 
attainting Kildare and his adherents. After this for a time the 
Ear! was reduced to great straits, and could with difficulty main- 
tain himself even against Plunket of Rathmore alone. But he still 
“held his own,” kept a bold face, and not only remained untouched 
by the Lord-Deputy, but dragged the Bishop of Meath (with whom 
he had quarrelled) from sanctuary, threatening to “lay his sword 
on his shaven crown,” and keeping him prisoner till Poynings 
demanded his release. He also burned the cathedral of Cashel, and 
afterwards gravely alleged in excuse to the King (in the presence 
of the Archbishop himself) that he thought that prelate had been 
in it! But Poynings or his Royal master proved too crafty for 
Kildare. He was inveigled to Dublin on promise of a pardon for his 
offences, and arrested and sent to England ina bark which had been 
kept in readiness. He remained in prison in the ‘Tower of London 
for two years, and his wife died of grief, it issaid, in the meantime. 
She was the daughter of Sir Rowland Eustace, of Harristown, 
created Baron of Portlester, on whose death that manor passed to 
the Earl. At Jast Kildare was brought before the English Council, 
and accused of various acts of violence. In answer to the tishop of 
Meath, Kildare merely said that the Bishop was a learned man, and 
so was not he, and therefore might easily outdo him in argument.” 
The King then said he might choose a counsellor. Kildare 
replied, with true Irish readiness and witty shrewdness, * I doubt 





I shall not have that good fellow that [ would choose.” The King 
assured him that he should, and added that he had need of good 
counsel, as his case was very bad. The Ear! replied, ‘“ I will choose 
the bestin England.” ‘ And who is that?” asked the King. 
‘Marry, the King himself,” quoth the Earl, “and by St. Bride I 
will choose no other.” At this julicious application of the cele- 
brated Blarney talisman the King laughed, and complacently 
observed, “ A wiser man might have chosen worse.” Then fol- 
lowed the amusing excuse about burning the cathedral of Cashel, 
at which the King laughed still more, and finally Henry, like a true 
Tudor, took up the Bishop of Meath’s words, ‘* All Ireland cannot 
rule this man,” and replied, ‘*’Then he shall rule all Ireland,” and 
so Kildare was restored to his honours and estates, and actually sent 
back to Ireland as Lord-Deputy, under a patent dated August 6, 
1496, his eldest son Gerald remaining asa hostage for his good 
behaviour, a curious illustration of the position occupied by the Earl. 
In the same year the wily Kildare strengthened his new- 
born favour with the King by marrying Elizabeth St. John, grand- 
daughter of Margaret Beauchamp, the mother of the Countess of 
Richmond, Henry VII.’s own mother, and therefore second cousin 
to the King. ‘The Earl now played the part of a loyal servant of the 
Crown, crushed the O'Briens of Thomond, and marched against 
Perkin Warbeck when he landed in Ireland, and nearly took him 
prisoner, for which latter deed he received a grant of manors 
from the King which descended to his son by his second wife, 
but afterwards reverted tothe Crown. He also made his peace 
with the dignitaries of the Church, and rebuilt the cathedral 
of Cashel, which he had burnt. He was active against such of 
the native Irish as dil not conciliate him, or his relative the 
O'Neill and his ally the O'Donnell. In 1503 he went to Eng- 
land, and his conduct seems to have so far lulled the jealousy 
of the King that he returned with increased credit, and bring- 
ing with him his son Gerald, with the latter's bride, a grand- 
daughter of that Lorl Grey of Codnor whom Kildare had 
formerly outwearied from his office. In 1504 this Gerald the 
younger was appointed High Treasurer of Ireland. In this latter 
year Kildare engaged in a great contest with Ulrick McWilliam 
Burke [De Burgh}, Lord of Clanricarde, who had married one of 
his daughters, but treated her very badly. Clanricarde leagued 
himself with several Irish chiefs, and a desperate battle took place 
between him and Kildare with his Irish allies on the 19th of 
August, at Knockdoe (then called Cnock Tuah, or the Hill of 
Axes), seven miles from Galway. The number of native Irish 
assembled on Clanricarde’s side is said to have been the greatest 
since the invasion of 1169. With Clanricarde were O’Brien of 
Thomond, McNamara, O’Carroll, and O'Connor, of Connaught ; 
while the Deputy, besides the Desmonds, had O'Neill, O'Donnell, 
O'Hanlon, O'Connor Faly, McMahon, O’Ferrall, O'Kelly, and 
even the Burkes of Mayo—a kindred house of the Clanricarde 
Burkes. The slaughter on both sides was great. (Brien fell, 
and two sons and a daughter of Clanricarde were taken prisoners 
and his army completely routed, only one broken battalion out of 
nine remaining. Indeed this battle broke the strength of the 
Western and Southern septs. It shows how completely even the 
Irish allies of the Deputy were still regarded as enemies by the 
Lords of the Pale, that after the battle one of the latter is said to 
have hinted to Kildare: —‘‘ We have for the most number killed 
our enemies, and if we do the like with all the Irish we have with 
us it were a good deed.” ‘The King rewarded the Earl for this vic- 
tory by the Order of the Garter; and Henry VIIT., on his accession in 
1509, appointed Kildare Lord Justice, and in 1510 Lord-Deputy. 
In the same year he had an encounter with the Clanricarde Burke 
and O'Brien of ‘Thomond, with less success than before, but still 
on the whole he kept the ascendency. His career, however, was 
brought abruptly to a close in the height of its glory in 1513. 
Marching against O’Carroll’s castle, now called Leap Castle, 
in King’s county, he was shot by one of the O’Mores of Leix 
while watering his horse, and died of the wound at Kildare on the 
3rd of September. His career is the most typical perhaps 
of all the chiefs of his family. Ie excelled physically as well as 
mentally, being very tall and of great daring. ‘ In anger not so 
sharp as short, being easily displeased and sooner appeased ; 
towards the nobles that he fancied not somewhat headlong and 
unruly ;” and ‘“ being soon hot and soon cold, he was of the English 
well beloved.”’ Such are some of the characteristics assigned to him. 
There is a curious letter of his extant addressed to the Florentine 
Gheurdini, giving them an account of the condition of the Irish 
Geraldines and inquiring into his ancestry. He himself traces it 
to France, and adds, ‘* We wish to know the origin of our house, 
and their numbers, and the names of your ancestors, whether 
there are any of them settled in France, and who of our family 
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inhabit the Roman territory.” So it is clear that the Geraldines 
at that period were in as complete ignorance as to their origin as 
we are at the present day. Earl Gerald incidentally mentions 
that his relative of Desmond has under his lordship 100 miles in 
length of country. The letter, which is dated the 27th of May, 
1507, is a real curiosity of literature. Such was the career of 
*¢ Our Rebel,” as King Henry VII. used almost affectionately to 
call him. 





JOURNALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 

[From ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, November 24, 1865. 
Onty a few weeks ago a very intelligent and observant English- 
woman, who had been here about three months, said to me— 
breaking one of those thoughtful pauses in conversation which 
come at the end of along drive—‘‘I do believe that the reason 
that we misunderstand this country so much and abuse it so 
harshly is because we come here and find the same language, the 
same names, in fact that we are the same people, and therefore 
we are irritated by any little difference which attracts our atten- 
tion just as if we found it among ourselves. We go to France or 
elsewhere on the Continent, and whatever strikes us there as strange 
we accept without question as part of the peculiarities of a foreign 
people, which we may or may not like, but which is at least in 
place. Here we seem to think that we have the right to find 
fault if everything is not just as it is at home.” I am very 
sure that this lady laid her finger upon one cause of what 
a generous trans-Atlantic correspondent of mine calls ‘ the 
cat-and-dog life which, in spite of that individual liking 
which individual Englishmen and Yankees seem to have for 
each other, the two nations have led for the last fifty years.” But 
there is another far more potent, because it is more striking in its 
manifestation, more general in its influence, and more continuous 
in its operation. It is the contrast between the journalism of the 
two countries. The moral, and even the intellectual condition of 
this country and its political purpose can be rightly judged, not by 
what editors and politicians say, but by what the people do. But 
unfortunately, though almost unavoidably, we are judged in Europe 
not by what we do, but by what editors and politicians say. For 
Europe the New York press is the ‘‘ American ” press, just as that 
of Paris and of London is the British and French press to us; and 
so it happens that we are represented abroad by the public aspects 
of New York and Washington, which are of all places in the 
country the two that are least characteristic of the tone and tem- 
per of the society which has grown up here during the last two 
centuries. Enough, and perhaps too much, has been said in these 
letters about our politicians, but little or nothing thus far about 
that equally salient and significant feature of our public life, our 
newspapers. 

It is of course quite impossible that at this day the newspapers 
which are published for and read by the mass of the people of a 
country like this should not represent in a certain sense the mind 
of that people. And in a certain sense the Press of New York 
does represent the people of New York, and even of the country 
at large. But it does not do this at all as the Press of London 
represents the British or that of Paris the French people. And 
this for a very striking and significant, although apparently para- 
doxical reason,—because its representative function is so general, 
in fact absolutely universal. Newspapers here are addressed to 
and speak for the entire population,—all sorts and conditions of 
men, And by this I do not mean that there are various papers 
published for various sorts and conditions of readers, and that the 
aggregate of these papers thus represents society in the aggregate, 
but that each and all of our papers are made for each and all sorts 
and conditions of readers. The press here is the most purely 
democratic of all our ‘ institutions.” Our hotels are one ‘ insti- 
tution,” our street-railways another ‘‘ institution,” and they are in 
theory and, it may be said, in fact purely democratic, as indeed 
hotels and railways are everywhere. Any man almost may dine at 
the London Tavern who chooses to pay the price of a London Tavern 
dinner, and so any man may take a first-class railway carriage. But 








the fact is that only people whose habits of life come within certain | 


limits,— wide limits, if you please,—do sit at those tables and 
travel in those carriages; and so it isin this country to a certain 
degree. But at the press the parallel stops. ‘There are certain 


classes forming, if Iam not in error, a very large proportion of | 
the population of Great Britain, to whom the great London daily 
and weekly papers are no more addressed than to the people of 
British India or to the Maoris, and who do not even form part of | 
the public for which the provincial papers are written. It is not | in every respect. The teachers and some of the older boys smiled, 


so here. An omnibus or a railway car in New York—to return 
to my illustration—is open to the whole public, and there are no 
first and second-class distinctions ; but the fact is that if you take 
some lines you encounter certain sorts of people, and if you take 
others, certain other sorts of people. ‘Let us take a Third 
Avenue car,” said I to a friend one day. ‘‘ No,” he replied, with 
a smile, “I am going to take a Fourth Avenue car, like a gentle- 
man.” ‘There are some lines which ladies of certain tastes and 
breeding would never use, except in case of the direst necessity. 
So with omnibuses, but not so with newspapers. The man of 
the highest cultivation reads the same newspaper that is read by 
the lowest rowdy, and the rowdy reads his paper as regularly as 
the man of culture. The distinctions in journalism here are purely 
and only political, never social. The cultivated man and the rowdy 
read the same papers from necessity. They cannot consult their 
tastes. ‘There are no others for them to read. Not many morn- 
ings since I passed, as I daily pass, a stand of hacks by the City 
Hall. More than thirty of these vehicles, all of which are coaches 
or barouches, were standing in a row parallel with the street, and 
close to the kerb. The drivers of all of them, with one exception, 
were sitting in the open doors of the carriages, with their feet upon 
the kerbstone, occupying the time as they waited for calls by 
reading the morning papers; and the papers which they read (I 
looked, although it was superfluous to look) were just the papers 
which Chief Justice Chase, or General Scott, or Mr. Longfellow 
would have read, must have read if they had been in the city,—the 
Times, the World, and the Herald ; fewest of the first and most of 
the last. And of these hack-drivers, who toa man were Irishmen, 
three I remember positively, and I believe five, as they re- 
galed themselves with the morning’s news, were having their 
boots polished by youthful members of the boot-black brigade, 
who knelt before them on the side-walk. I have again and 
again seen this, and I have seen a footman in livery sitting 
on the box reading to the coachman the same paper (I 
don’t mean the same copy) that I knew was laid upon the 
breakfast-table of the mistress for whose appearance the carriage 
was waiting. Something like this may to a certain degree obtain 
elsewhere. What I believe is peculiar to this country is that 
people in the condition of life represented by the hackmen and 
the footmen take the best papers regularly, and are just as much 
a part of the public whom the publisher and the editor has to 
consider as the persons for whom the hacks and the private 
carriage were waiting. Between these two extremes lies the great 
mass of the public, and for the mean as well as for the extremes 
there is the same provision. ‘This being the case, it will be seen 
that journalism, as it is conducted in Europe, is impossible here. 
Newspapers in the two countries have different aims and fulfil 
different functions. Suppose the Times, the Daily News, or the 
Telegraph were of necessity prepared to suit the tastes not of the 
classes to which they are now addressed, but to those of all the 
people of London out of the almshouse, including more than 
50,000 Irish labourers, of whom ten years ago not a soul could 
read, the necessity being that if the average taste of this 
mass were not suited by those papers it would be by others, 
and those would go down for want of support, is it not safe to 
say that in the course of ten or fifteen years those papers would 
be less agreeable reading to people of decent habits, not to say 
of cultivated tastes, than they are at present? ‘There are as good 
leading articles, and even as good correspondence, sometimes in 
some of our papers as in any in the world,—strong, thoughtful, 
dignified articles, but they are comparatively rare. A leading 
article here is usually a rehash of news, hashed in the first telling, 
and mingled with vapid common-place or bombast, in the midst 
of which, however, there is in every paper save one, almost always 
discoverable, a good, sensible purpose. For although our public 
seems to have an unlimited capacity to swallow nonsensical talk, 
it has little patience with nonsensical action. As to our reporting, 
and the style in which our papers give general news, it is with 
rare exceptions as poor as possibly can be and be intelligible. No 
one knows this better than the editors themselves. I once praised 
to a managing editor the style of a well known man of letters 
here who occasionally wrote leading articles, and wrote them like a 
scholar and a man of the world, as well as clearly and with pur- 
** Yes,” was the reply, ‘his style is very fine, but it has 
no business in a newspaper. ‘I'hree of his articles a week would 
kill any paper in New York.” Another editor, the editor-in- 
chief of one of the most prominent newspapers in the country, 
being asked when he was visiting one of our public schools to speak 
to the boys, in the course of his address warned them especially 
against the style of the newspapers, as being vicious and depraving 
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but he was in earnest. Another reason of the inferior quality of 
our journalism, which is a consequence as well as a reason, is that 
journalism here is pursued merely as the means of obtaining wealth 
on the one hand, and a bare livelihood on the other. A successful 
paper here ensures a fortune to its owners, and a handsome living 
while the fortune is making ; but subordinates of all grades, ex- 
cept the highest, are paid miserably. I have heard with amaze- 
ment of the prices which your first-rate papers pay, and 
of the generous way in which they deal with a valued con- 
tributor. Our newspapers pay enormously for news, but their 
publishers regard it as their business to see that as little as 
possible is paid for anything else. Therefore, with so wide 
a field for exertion, and so many avenues to competence, 
if not to wealth, is it strange that able men shun journalism, 
unless they are driven to it by ‘‘a divine setting-on,”—that im- 
pulse to utterance and craving for power over men’s minds which 
will not Jet a man rest in silence? But even these men must live 
with some approach to what is comfort for men of culture, and 
so, unless they can obtain some ownership in a successful paper, 
they soon fall away from journalism. 

It may, however, be asked, and with great pertinence, why 
are there not newspapers published in the United States for 
readers of the same taste and intelligence as are possessed by the 
classes for which the great London papers are published? And 
is not the fact that there are no such papers in the country to be 
taken as undeniable proof that there are no such readers, or so 
few that they are entirely without influence? ‘To the last ques- 
tion, “‘ No.” There is, I believe, a very much larger number of 
readers in this country than in any other, who would enjoy, and 
who crave, journalism of the highest class. Why, then, does 
not the demand produce the supply? Simply because of the 
diffusion of culture, and of the fact that those readers 
are scattered over such a vast expanse of country. ‘The 
populations of England and Wales and of our Free States are 
nearly equal, about 20,000,000. Your twenty millions produce a 
certain number of readers who desire and can pay for a first-rate 
newspaper. Our twenty millions produce even a larger number 
who have the same desire, if not the same ability, to pay. But of 
those readers with you very few indeed are so remote from your 
capital that they cannot read their newspaper on the same day on 
which it is issued, while with us they are scattered over an 
expanse of country so vast that papers sent from our great centres 
of wealth and enterprise (we have no capital) are stale before they 
can be distributed to those who, if they were within a radius of 
twelve hours by rail from New York, would perhaps make it easy 
to establish a really great newspaper there to-morrow. I say per- 
haps, because our interests are as widely diffused and scattered as 
our intelligence and culture; and this also operates against the 
production of newspapers of a high class, which can only be 
published at capitals, that is, at centres of interest. A news- 
paper must be read while it is fresh. An old newpaper is an 
absurdity, a contradiction in terms; and a newspaper grows old 
here sooner than in any other country. Its life is not-a day, 
hardly half a day. I have scores of times tried in vain to buy at 
the news-shops in the afternoon the newspapers of the morning, 
and have often asked in vain for them at the newspaper offices 
themselves. ‘The papers are valued only for their news. That 
glanced over, and the important items noted, sometimes only those 
abominable headings read which serve the double purpose of table 
of contents and pufling advertisements, they are thrown aside, 
torn, burnt, except by the few who keep them for special pur- 
poses. ‘Therefore it is quite out of the question to tell a man 
three hundred miles from New York to wait till to-morrow for a 
good paper, when the telegraph brings all the news to the miser- 
able little sheet which he receives at the same time that the man 
in Wall Street receives his Tribune or his 7imes. These matters 
of distance and date are so much considered, that such weekly 
papers devoted to literature and art as we have, they being of 
course dependent upon a somewhat cultivated, and so widely 
scattered class of readers, are sent to press a week, ten days, and 
even two weeks before the day of their date of publication. 
Nothing is more common than the ridiculous ery in a railway 
car, ** Here's the —— for next week!” Why not for next 
year? It is for the reasons which 1 have thus imperfectly, 
although I hope sufliciently, stated, that we have instead of a few 
first-rate daily newspapers, a thousand poor ones. Each paper is 
addressed to the whole population of the part of the country in 
which it circulates, else it would not live. Consequently every 
reader has to be contented with what will suit the average taste of 
the aggregate population around him, and that average is higher 
or lower according to the advantages of his position. My readers 





may be able to judge what would be the tone of a press which 
would suit the average taste of the entire population of London, 
—an Earl who translates Homer or a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
counting one, and every costermonger and every cabman counting 
also one. ‘To this I cannot pretend. ‘There does not seem to be 
any prospect of the establishment of a higher class of daily news- 
paper here. Journalism will rise here, but it will rise with the 
culture of the mass of the people. For every improvement in this 
country is a great improvement in its operation, every advance 
shows that millions have taken one step forward. 
A YANKEE. 








THE GRAPHOTYPE PROCESS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tne “ Specraror.”] 
16 Southampton Street, Dec. 4, 1865. 
S1r,—In the article which appeared in your impression of Satur- 
day last, alluding to the ‘*Graphotype” process, there are two 
inaccuracies which I shall feel obliged by your giving me the 
opportunity of correcting. 

Instead of the plate being ‘lightly chiselled over,” it is brushed 
with soft brushes and fine silk velvet, which removes the surface 
of the chalk not drawn upon, leaving the lines in as bold relief as 
may be required. 

The drawing also must be reversed, as would necessarily be the 
case in any process which prints direct from the drawing.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, D. C, Hrrencock. 


BOOKS. 
——— 
GUSTAVE DORE’S DANTE.* 
Messrs. CAsseLt, Perrer, and GALPIN deserve credit, much 
more credit than they will we fear obtain, for this publication. There 
is real spirit in it, commercial courage, the sort of pluck sometimes 
exhibited by the great Leipsic booksellers. Usually popular pub- 
lishers, men who appeal to the mass of readers rather than any 
particular section in the mass, they have gone out of their way to 
produce in English a work such as the few who buy those things 
would sooner buy in its original Italian, to reprint ina popular form 
an edition de luxe which only those will seek who care little for 
the popular taste. It is a bold attempt, whether it succeeds or 
fails, and one which deserves a commendation we very seldom 
bestow on the mere externals of a book, and it is just possible that 
it may succeed. ‘There is not much appreciation of Dante in Eng- 
land, where his language is little known, and his mental attitude 
has become almost incomprehensible ; but then there is apprecia- 
tion of Gustave Doré, as there is of scarcely any other Frenchman, 
and of all subjects for Gustave Doré the Jnferno is the one most 
perfectly suited to his genius. He is par excellence the 
draughtsman of the French grotesque, of the grotesque, that 
is, in which it is possible for humour—primary element in the 
abstract grotesque—to be entirely wanting. ‘There is a bizarrerie 
of the horrible as well as of the comic, and it is in the former that 
Gustave Doré consciously revels, like all genuine French caricatur- 
ists, from himself to the lowest furnisher of the Pont Neuf who 
draws the devil coquetting—devil being the skeleton kept in his 
studio as a lay figure and coquette an impudent model. The 
single objection which criticism ventures to offer to Dante's claim 
to his rank among the immortals is that his imagination was 
materialistic, and that also is, we conceive, the defect in Gustave 
Doré. When Dante would describe a villain suffering, he places 
him in some position in which his torture would excite the reader's 
pity, but that a certain unearthliness or bizarreric, a sense that the 
emotions of earth have in such scenes no place, that pity is as 
misplaced as hate, love as fear, forbids the natural instinct to 
arise. When Gustave Doré would paint a villain suffering he 
gives us his heels thrown up in agony to heaven, while the in- 
visible body is visibly writhing in the burning marl. ‘The mind of 
man has thought out no situation of torture worse than that sug- 
gested in canto xix. and drawn in plate 45, suggested by Daute and 
drawn by Gustave Doré, and yet there is something in the material- 
istic conception, something else in the more materialistic exe- 
cution, which almost prohibits the natural emotion. Two hun- 
dred years ago the spectator would probably have looked on 
the drawing with horror, for he would have believed that torture, 
that wicked horror of planned infliction, certainly sublime, and 
possibly divine. ‘To-day that feeling is absent, but yet the full 
flow of criticism, the cold estimate of Dante’s thought and Doré’s 
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representation thereof, is barred by a sense that in one there is 
grandeur, in the other wildness, which transcends human experience 
till thought has no data, reason no basis, and the imagination is 
left as in a dream to indulge or to recoil. With usitisrecoil. ‘To 
us there is cruelty in Dante, cruelty in Doré; cruelty in the poet who 
has placed amid that awful scene not simony but Pope Nicholas 
Quintus as its incarnation, as the man whom he hated more than he 
did the crime, and cruelty in the artist who has so studiously deprived 
the scene of veil, who makes the very toes of the victims scream 
by ascribing to them the motions which are possible only 
to the hand. (Witness the right foot in the upper group of 
the triangle at the bottom of plate 45.) But we can imagine 
minds in which the effect is not recoil, is rather a horrible 
fascination, a feeling which they mistake for awe, and which 
is really the latent cruelty in the majority of hearts, a fas- 
cination such as we feel in blank despite of ourselves in gazing 
at the last picture but two in the series, plate 73. ‘There is 
nothing in that plate, even in the original edition—in which it is 
infinitely better printed, the plate being one of the few failures 
in the English reprint—except a huge man, with malevolent eyes 
and a double set of bat’s wings, gazing upon a frozen sea sprinkled 
with freezing puppets. One sees how it was made up, and yet 
saw any one ever such a conception of the popular devil, the being 
in form of man so malignant, so powerful, and so powerless, who 
can do so much and yet so little, whose power is external not 
internal, who moves so rapidly and is not omnipresent, sees so 
much and is not omniscient? Had it been possible to give that 
figure some faint trace of fear, some slight appearance of shrinking 
either from the light above or from the figure regarding him from 
the distance, some evidence of the sense that he is not Ahriman, 
equal Bad contending with equal Good, but only an agent per- 
mitted for a season, the middle-age conception of Satan would 
have been fully realized. 

Tt is not where Dante has succeeded that Gustave Doré seems 
to us most to succeed. His Francesca da Rimini is scarcely above 
the conventional, or even the melodramatic. Paolo, for all 
Francesca’s face reveals, might be whispering a secret to his sister ; 
and how came Lanciotto there, with his short sword in that absurd 
position? If the eternally quoted phrase ‘* We read no more that 
day ” has any meaning at all, it certainly does not mean that the 
injured husband was crouching by Paolo ready to kill him as his 
reading paused, and his intrusion into the scene increases its 
theatricalness while depriving it of its tragedy. It is where Dante 
has failed that the artis+ so conspicuously succeeds. Nothing, for 
instance, is less vigorous in the Jnferno than the doom pronounced 
upon suicides. ‘The ancient world could not condemn them, for 
after all suicide was with the Pagan world but an appeal to the 
sympathizing and therefore just Gods, against the unsympathizing 
and therefore unjust though irresistible Fate—from the elder my- 
thology of personified Forces to the newer one of embodied Quali- 
ties, yet Dante has taken his punishment of suicides wholly from 
heathendom. ‘The suicide becomes a male Dryad, a human tree 
whose twigs suffer when they are broken, whose branches 
drop blood, whose leaves are eaten by the Harpies, but who 
yet retains enough of human vanity to desire that the visitor 
from the world shall tell the world that he, Secretary of the 
Emperor Ferdinand, never betrayed his lord. It is not genius 
which is revealed in that conception, but only fantasy, based too 
evidently upon acquired knowledge; but see how (Giustave Doré 
has rendered him in plate 35, how the trees writhe, and groan, and 
sprawl, or even, witness the right-hand figure, grin with a horrible 
mirth, and yet are purely trees. The next, plate 36, with the 
same subject, is scarcely so good, the human element being too 
prominent ; and yet observe that figure in front to the right, 
who, at once tree and old woman, stretches her branches 
to Heaven in agony of protest. Is there not a history visible 
in that tree, an agony of effort and of remorse? and if so, is 
not that precisely the thought in Dante’s brain, the figure that 
passed momentarily before eyes which looked out so far and saw 
so little worthy pardon? We scarcely comprehend the artist’s 
idea of Nimrod, who is simply a giant poorly drawn in a nearly 
impossible attitude, though Dante saw in him the first of hunting 
tyrants, but there is singular power in the face of Plutus, the naked 
but giant Shylock hungering ever for the gold beyond his reach. 
Plutus, by the way, was in Pagan times somewhat of a pleasant 
deity, but Dante took him to represent man’s lust of gain, and 
Gustave Doré has contrived to draw a figure utterly evil which 
yet may once have been bacchanalian in its joviality. For the 
rest, he has, we think, once or twice taken refuge from his own 
vagueness of conception in multiplicity of figures, and we cannot 
always admire his conception of depth, which he almost always 


draws from below, where depth is no longer dreadful, but he always 
| leaves on the mind that sense of seeing horrible things prepared and 
;ruled by something other than nature, which it was one of 
| Dante’s objects to create. Whether he has not once or twice 
jerred in ascribing to Dante ordinary grotesquerie we must 
| leave to deeper scholars to decide. To us the great Florentine has 
| always seemed most horribly in earnest, to have piled up images 
| which to other men seem most monstrous in pure desire to realize 
| to mankind the scathing, and as it were sardonic, punishment of 
which in the eye of Heaven he held them worthy. Even in that 
scene of the tree suicides there is nothing to suggest that Dante 
saw the grotesquerie of his own conception, saw anything save the 
just destiny befalling one who, plucking his own soul from the place 
to which God has assigned it, hurls it unprotected into any soil 
which may chance to receive and clothe it with a new form. He 
saw in it in fact only what the artist has written on his face—a 
scene to pity, but not to compassionate with human love, certainly 
not to smile at, but rather to witness with the physical shrinking 
with which we watch a result terrible but inevitable. Men donot 
compassionate though they may pity the barque into which they 
fire, and Dante looked on sinners as, let us hope, Mr. Eyre looked 
on Jamaica negroes. Gustave Doré renders him well, yet with a 
trace of grotesquerie, of half-conscious disbelief in the horrors he 
is drawing, which to the modern mind is a relief, but yet which 
Dante would have striven in vain to understand. We do not know 
that we can wish to his drawings a great circulation, for we doubt 
the influence of the grotesque when the humorous is so entirely 
absent, but to those who can estimate Dante a rendering of his 
thought must always be of interest, and here is one not unworthy 
of the poet who saw rather than dreamed of a released and puri- 
fied Italy. 





THE NURSERY AND MODERN THOUGHT.* 

Tue preparations for Christmas nurseries are at least as magni- 
ficent as for any other sections of society. New editions of the 
ancient literature of the nursery magnificently illustrated lie 
before us, and by their side are the efforts of modern thought to 
recast the nursery notions of all time in relation to the more 
special conditions of what somebody (is it not Miss Muloch ?) calls 
‘‘the Child-Heart” of modern England. It is both interesting 
and instructive to compare the classical nursery rhymes of England 
with the genius of the modern nursery, as conveyed, for instance, in 
Lear’s book of nonsense,—a model carefully imitated by the modern 
minstrels of Messrs. Ward, Lock, and ‘Tyler, in the “ original” 
section of their catholic and excellent little collection of nursery 
rhymes,—or in Mr. Hood's very lively little work Jingles and 
Jokes for Little Folks, which is a very favourable specimen of the 
modern nursery literature. 

It is pleasant first to go back fora moment to the old legends of 
The House that Jack Built, Mother Hubbard, Jenny Wren, and 
such histories, for even here the gorgeous and very powerful 
pre-Raphaelite pictures by which they are accompanied remind us 
that they are designed for the amusement of a new race of infants. 
‘The striking point about these illustrations is the enormous strength 
of imagination devoted to magnifying details, and the consequent 
loss of unity of effect. We see in this what has been called the 
‘« disintegrating ” tendency of modern thought,—one result, as Mr. 
J. S. Mill has, we think, pointed out, of the victory of the logic 
of induction and its extension to artistic feeling. For example, in 
The House that Jack Built, a house built chiefly, as we used to 
understand it, for the reception of malt, we find that structure 
itself represented as a striking Gothic building, which might 
have been designed by Mr. Butterworth, or even the late Mr. 
Woodward,—a building with quaint gables, and dormer windows. 
We think that Mr. Ruskin himself would condemn this on the 
principles which, as far as we remember, he advanced concerning 
the architecture of railway stations ; for, the house that Jack built 
should surely have been built in relation to the malt it was to con- 
tain, rather than to architectural ornament. Perhaps, however, the 
artist might contend that it was exactly this predominance of 
ornamental detail in Jack's architectural plans which led to 
the destruction of the malt by rats, and hence brought into 
action so extended and subtly connected a series of causes for 
the purpose of avenging the destructiow of the malt. ‘To such 
a plea we should have no answer, except that the other pic- 
tures also show a certain predominance of detail over unity of 





* Nursery Rhymes. New and Old. London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 
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effect when no such excuse is admissible. Look, for instance, 
at that gorgeous pre-Raphaelite cat, with the rat’s head in her 
mouth, who entirely fills up the foreground of a great illustration. 
She is very finely conceived, and the artist has even studied 
Darwin, and indicates the cat's deafness—a point not suggested 
in the legend—by giving her one eye blue and the other green—- 
the object of that subtle touch being to account for her not hearing 
the dog who is coming round the corner of the malt bags, ready to 
supply the next link in the chain of destiny, and do to the cat as 
she is doing to the rat. But note, as Mr. Ruskin would say, how 
the artist’s too great attention to detail has caused him to neglect 
the spirit of the narrative. ‘This great epic of our childhood always 
seemed to us to represent a series of retribstive actions and reactions 
based on the ultimate fact of the destruction of the malt. For this 
purpose came the cat to eat the rat, but then the scales of justice 
showed that too much vengeance had been taken, and the 
dog appears to turn the balance by worrying the cat, the cow to 
provide an equivalent for that extreme measure by tossing the dog, 
and then, as we get upwards into human life, the law of a higher 
revenge begins to obtain, for, the maid only milks the cow, the man 
kisses the maid, and the priest marries the man. But this instruc- 
tive lesson is all lost if the malt is not originally destroyed, and the 
artist has represented it as scarcely even diminished by the efforts 
of the rat, so that the great superstructure of actions built upon 
it seem founded on a quite inadequate base. ‘ ‘This is the rat 
that eat the malt [says the old text, in its majestic simplicity, not 
‘some of the malt”) that layin the house that Jack built,” and 
the ‘“Child-Heart” feels that the eating of the malt—the 
malt, and the whole malt—is the moral assumption of the 
epic. Again, look at that splendid picture of the cow with 
crumpled horn tossing the dog into the silent deep blue sky, and 
just missing in her wild career a lovely bed of primroses drawn 
with true pre-Raphaelite ease. ‘The dog has been sent up with 
such a rotatory force that he has turned completely over in the air 
and is descending, back foremost, the cow watching with infuriated 
eyes for a new opportunity. Now those primroses, powerfully con- 
ceived as they are, are a mistake. ‘They bring out no doubt the 
‘* great action ” of the cow by giving a framework of quiet natural 
beauty to the tragedy of animal life enacting in that fair scene ; and 
if ‘*the House that Jack Built” were only intended to serve as 
occasion for a number of distinct pictures, there would be nothing 
to object. But the idea of the piece being to bring home the law 
of cause and effect, no poetic isolation of any individual scene, no 
flowers likely to suggest in their contrast with that fierce strife 
*‘ thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,” are admissible. 
The young woman should be seen in the distance, with her milk- 
pail on one side, and the corpse of the cat lying near the house that 
Jack built, would have been well introduced on the other. The artist 
has lost the essential wholeness of the chain of events in his wish to 
elaborate the beauty of one individual conception. Even in the illus- 
trations of Mother Hubbard, in which the satiric force of the dog 
(probably an Irish water-spaniel) is well sustained,—when seated in 
the chair, for instance, he turns his eyes back to note Mother 
Hubbard's surprise with much decorous irony,—Mother Hubbard 
herself is a failure. ‘The artist has not observed that the ‘* note” 
of Mother Hubbard is clearly uncertainty of purpose, and a weakly 
tentative habit of mind as to the wants of her dog,—a weakness 
which her dog perceives and wishes to expose. ‘Thus when she 
goes to the tavern for white wine and red, and comes back, the 
dog very properly stands on his head, to indicate the inverted 
character of her conceptions of duty. But the artist has not 
given this feebly experimental character to Mother Hubbard's 
face. Ile has satisfied himself with depicting surprise and amaze- 
ment in various forms, whereas the true connecting idea of her 
character is evidently a dependence on her dog of that weak and 
servile kind which rendered her unable even to strike out a general 
plan for studying his character, and obliged her to indulge in the 
very ill-conceived empirical appeals to his tastes, and experiments 
on his powers, which he so aptly ridicules. 

sut if the illustrations to the old nursery epics shows a certain 
moclern tendency to lose the whole conception in the study of the 
individual scenes and details, the new nursery rhymes show modern 
tendencies operating far more powerfully both for good and evil. 
Mr. Hood's Jingles and Jokes for Little Folks (a bad title, by the 
way,—alliteration is always more ad captandum than rhyme), 
contains, however, one or two pieces free from the modern spirit, 
—and one almost classical in the freedom aud happy arbitrariness 
of its turns of thought :— 

“Puss anD Her Turee Kitrens, 


“Qur old cat has kittens three ; 
What do you think their names should be ? 


“One is a tabby with emerald eyes, 
And a tail that’s long and slender; 
But into a temper she quickly flies, 
If you ever by chance offend her. 
“TIT think we shall call her this— 
I think we shall call her that :— 
Now, don’t you fancy ‘ Pepper-pot’ 
A nice name for a cat ? 
*“ One is black, with a frill of white, 
And her feet are all white fur. too: 
If you stroke her, she carries her tail upright, 
And quickly begins to purr, too. 
“IT think we shall call her this— 
1 think we shall call her that :— 
Now, don't you fancy ‘ Sootikin’ 
A nice name for a cat? 
“ One is a tortoiseshell, yellow and black, 
With a lot of white about him ; 
If you tease him, at once he sets up his back ; 
He's a quarrelsome Tom, ne’er doubt him! 
“T think we shall call him this— 
I think we shall call him that :— 
Now, don’t you fancy ‘ Secratchaway’ 
A nice name for a cat? 
“ Our old cat has kittens three, 
And I fancy these their names will be: 
‘ Pepper -pot ’—*‘ Sootikin ’—*‘ Scratchaway ’—There ! 
Were there ever kittens with these to compare ? 
And we call the old mother—now, what do you think ? 
‘Tabitha Longclaws Tidleywink !’ ” 

Here at length,as Mr. Carlyle said in his patronizing way of 
Sterling, is a real joyous dance of thoughts and words, something 
more than the rub-a-dub of pseudo-infantine fun. ‘The suspense 
of feeling, —‘‘ retarding element,” as the great German critic called 
it—in “I think I shall call her this, I think I shall call her that,” 
followed by the exceedingly happy specimens of feline nomenclature 
suggested,—will give true delight to the childish mind. Moreover, 
the illustrating artist has caught most happily the idea of 
Tabitha Longclaws Tidleywink—Tabitha L. ‘Tidleywink, as she 
might be called, for there is something really Yankee in her 
acute face,—who is lying in a most hypocritical sleep amidst 
her noble progeny. But in general Mr. Hood is not, we fear, 
free from the vitiating elements of modern thought. For in- 
stance, Mr. Carlyle has influenced him, and is influencing the 
nursery through him. We remember that in our own childish 
days all the nursery rhymes turned on sympathy with the negro. 
Even little sweeps were hallowed in our infant rhymes, and selected 
for special consideration and pity for their quasi-negro condition. 
But Mr. Hood, in the spirit of his master, makes the negro the 
awful warning for his infantine audience, and even suggests the 
possibility of getting quasi-negro indolence and sloth under the 
stimulus of the beneficent whip :— 

“Tue Dirty Litrie Boy, anp Wat Berert Him. 
“There was a dirty little boy, 
Whose hands were never clean ; 
Oh, such a grubby urchin 
Had ne’er before been seen! 
“ And how he wore his clothes out, 
You hardly would believe : 
He used to spit upon his slate, 
And wipe it with his sleeve. 
“ He shocked and grieved his parents, 
Who did his state deplore, 
And said, * If you go on like this, 
You'll turn a blackamoor ! 
“*So dark your skin is growing, 
You're such a ragged figure, 
Your friends will all begin to think 
That you're a little nigger !’ 
“ He did not heed the warning, 
But blacker grew his skin ; 
His clothes were all in tatters. 
So ragged, and so thin! 
** At length a Planter met him, 
And popped him in a sack, 
And set him hoeing sugar, 
Because he was so black. 


“ And still in that plantation 
He toils with grief and pain— 
For though he tends the sugar, 
He only gets the cane. 
“ My little boy, if you are wise, 
You'll serub your hands with vigour, 
And mind your clothes ; or else you may 
Be taken for a nigger !” 

Again, Mr. Hood would make children too self-conscious, in the 
thoroughly modern spirit. For instance, in the old rhymes, the 
moral assumption was that children were dirty, and that all the 
most powerful sanctions of human ethics were required to keep 
| them even in that partially clean condition which would admit at 
‘ least of further cleaning. ‘Ihe poems on dirt used to be addressed 
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with magisterial solemnity éo infants,—not mused and meditated by 
them. But Mr. Hood makes dirt a moral difficulty in the eyes of 
a scrupulous and conscientious child, —cleanliness an aspiration, an 
‘infinite sigh” of the soul, as Jean Paul would say; and worse 
still, he makes the child positively envy the spontaneous, un- 
conscious growth of the daisy, showing how bitterly at ten years 
of age it had already realized the pangs of conscious struggle :— 
“THe DirFIcuLty oF Dirt. 


“ Now, I am only ten; 
When I'm old, I shall be thirty, 
And perhaps shall find out then 
How to keep my hands not dirty! 
“ For I can’t tell you how, 
They never as they ought are: 
Although I am not now, 
Afraid of soap and water. 


“Tf children could but grow 
Just like the little daisies, 

I think we should not show 
Mamma such dirty faces !” 

We are not prepared to deny that this is a natural element in the 
poetry of the modern nursery, but we doubt exceedingly if it isa 
healthy one. Even the slight vein of nursery cynicism which 
underlies Mr. Lear's book of nonsense, and also the original poems 
towards the end of the excellent nursery poems of Messrs. Ward 
and Lock, and of which even Mr. Hood's baby audience will imbibe 
a slight flavour, is better than this early wrestling with the pro- 
blems of self-government and self-consciousness,--even under the 
form of a divine struggle against dirt. 





CITOYENNE JACQUELINE.* 

THE conception of condensing the Great French Revolution 
into a novel concerning an individual woman's lot must seem 
at first sight almost as bold as that of condensing the lightning 
into a conductor of individual messages, or compelling the ocean 
to carry a single boat wherever its owners will. ‘There is a large- 
ness in the machinery which seems too great for the individual 
purpose to which it is applied, and perhaps the artistic enterprise 
is really bolder than the scientific, for if you undertake to paint 
‘*a woman’s lot in the Great French Revolution,” there is always 
the same difficulty that the figure-painter has in dealing with 
a too magnificent landscape as his background,—the fear lest 
either the individual figures be lost in the grandeur of the scene, 
or the grand features of the scene be dwarfed or distorted in 
order to give sufficient prominence to the individual figures. 
Miss Tytler has felt this difficulty, and there are perhaps here and 
there in this beautiful and finished story chapters in which the his- 
toric picture of the events of the time is a little too extended. 
But on the whole she has surmounted it with great success,—the 
rather that she specially excels in that grouping and colouring of 
country and city pictures which in a great degree supersedes the 
necessity of little résumés cf events by letting the course of events 
indicate itself in the gossip of humble persons. At all events the 
interest of the individual tale is never absorbed in the interest of 
the great tragedy, and again, we are never in danger of forgetting 
that that tragedy was made up of thousands and thousands of 
similar individual trials, as the sea itself is but an aggregate of 
waves. 

Not only is the tale one of deep interest, and of great pictorial 
power in reference to the scenery and the society it depicts, but it 
is long since we have read any in which the sketches of character 
—all for the most part slight—are more delicately outlined or sus- 
tained with more uniform skill, Miss Tytler is fair to every class, 
and has given us good instead of bad specimens of almost all the 
classes engaged in the Great Revolution without concealing the 
radical weakness and selfishness which undermined their strength. 
The sketch of the Baron and Baronne de Faye, of their full-dress 
manners and highly preserved etiquettes in the dull little Tour 
de Faye, Monsieur going every evening between five and six to 
kiss Madame’s hand and play cards with her and her daughter till 
supper was served, and of the genuinely high-bred courage, the 
gallantry of heart that still lingered under this stiff moral brocade 
in both the Baron and his wife, is graphic, and at least like 
truth, if, from want of any intimate knowledge of the old French 
noblesse, we cannot properly assert that it is true. The young lady 
and heroine, Jacqueline, Demoiselle de Faye, is, as young ladies and 
heroines are apt to be, less definite, and perhaps Miss Tytler’s least 
successful character. But even in her the youthful enthusiasm 
for the nation, the true disinterestedness and nobility of mind be- 
fore she abandons her own class, and again, the technical nobility 
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of caste which asserts itself in her after her marriage with her father’s 
steward, the registrar of Faye,—are finely drawn, and the contrast 
between her real refinement and the artificial refinement of the 
brilliant Madame de Croi, who carries off her lover from her, ig 
thoroughly artistic. Madame de Croi is a girl little older than herself, 
also of noble family, who had married a rich old bourgeois for his 
money (afterwards confiscated), and was left a widow while yet in 
her teens. She has culture and brilliancy, but has none of the 
noble ideas which just redeemed some few among the higher 
aristocracy of old France. One of the best touches in the book is 
that soliloquy in which the Baroness de Faye contrasts the 
artificial brilliancy of Madame de Croi with the nobility of her 
own daughter's nature, much as she affects to despise its deeper and 
more enthusiastic side :— 

“There was one person, and only one, present who formed a more 
correct estimate than her circle of the conflicting claims of Jacqueline 
and Petronille. It was not Babette; for although she loved her young 
mistress dearly, and ground her strong white teeth at this issue, she too 
regarded Madame de Croi as by far the finer woman—very nearly as fine 
as the lady in the caravan from Alsace, Was it wonderful that the judge 
who decided in Jacqueline’s favour—not out of partiality, but in good 
faith—was Madame de Faye? Monsieur the Baron might have his 
doubts, bewildered and dazzled as men are liable to be; Madame had 
none. ‘What does the woman fear for?’ she began her reflections 
deliberately, apostrophizing Madame de Lussac. ‘Her own paltry spark 
ofa life? It does not merit the trouble of being blown out, any more 
than that of her reader, Mademoiselle Troche. They will soon go out 
of themselves, poor women! if the people will only have patience. She 
might have more to think of. What! a daughter born a Lussac, by 
marriage a Croi, and with a taint that is cousin-german to vulgarity! 
Nevertheless it is so. My Jacqueline is an awkward, unformed child, 
who may be anything yet. The worst is, she will believe in the whole 
world and embroil herself with it, like a saint in the middle ages. But 
in that there is not a shade of vulgarity. Petronille de Croi is like a 
financier’s daughter: she seeks to shine, she struggles to rule. Ah! 
how low that is! She is a liar, in look and act, in assuming the tournure 
and costume of the old réyime. We others governed because we could 
not help it. We ruled without effort or design. We scorned to conceal 
our worst sins, We were grand dames to the last. For you, my 
Chevalier, I can follow your game. Petronille de Croi’s dot will main- 
tain you in exile now that Jacqueline de Faye’s domain is destined beyond 
remedy to confiscation. Good. Petronille’s heart is also favourable to 
you, for you will prove a better chevalier than the Marquis to conduct 
her to England, and.thus prevent hazard and ennui. She may marry 
you. Ah! well, I forgive you, my cousin. Every man must have care 
for himself, and the very Chapter of the Knights of Malta is dissolved. 
I forgive you for everything but being actually light-headed for this 
Petronille’s smile and favour. Chut! I hear the creaking of the joints 
of the young woman's mind. But men have thick heads and dull brains. 
They cannot always tell the pewter from the silver, or see that peacocks 
are not birds of paradise. They have a shade of vulgarity themselves. 
We are otherwise.’ ” 

There seems to us real genius in this passage. ‘The aristocracy of self- 
reliant serenity looking down on the glitter of mere clever effort, and 
saying to itself, with French vivacity, ‘‘Chut! Ihear the creak- 
ing of the-joints of the young woman’s mind!” is a touch worthy 
of any novelist however great. But if Miss Tytler is thoroughly 
fair to the greater qualities even of the effete aristocracy wiped out 
by the Revolution, she is more than fair to the qualities of the class 
which superseded, and deserved to supersede, them in the rural 
districts. In the innkeeper of Faye and her son, La Sarte and 
Michel, we have a fine picture of the noblest qualities which are 
needed to form the nucleus of a healthy and simple society, without 
any sort of idealism or Arcadian extravagance. La Sarte, with 
all her depth of faith and pride of simplicity, is no angel, and can- 
not easily bear to renounce the influence she has exercised as a 
wealthy innkeeper in a poor village, nor can she bend to offer 
voluntarily any sympathy to the Demoiselle de Faye in the sacri- 
fices which the latter takes upon herself when she enters a sphere 
beneath her own, and becomes her daughter-in-law. ‘The 
picture of La Sarte ignoring all the confusion which her un- 
practised and unhappy daughter-in-law introduces into the vil- 
lage inn by her ignorance and negligence, rather than volunteer 
her help and sympathy, much as she loves to counsel and 
reprove those who spontaneously come to her for advice, is as well 
conceived as is her proud injunction to her favourite son, the 
Girondist deputy for Faye, to put a stop to the bloodshed of the 
Convention, when he and his party had in fact fallen from power 
and were just about to suffer for their comparative moderation. 
The sketch, slight though it be, of the intrinsic nobility aud conse- 
quent serenity in these plebeians of the Sart family, of the far 
deeper root which this moral nobility has in them than any which 
the hereditary rank of Monsieur and Madame de Faye could strike 
into the thin soil of the old aristocratic ideas, combined as it is 
with a very graphic picture of the peculiar, and so to say 
frosted, charm, which a long hereditary serenity and the com- 
paratively artificial sentiment of ‘noblesse oblige’ give to the 
manners of Monsieur and Madame, is subtle and very effec- 
tive. Noris the sketch of the kindly bourgeois family at Paris, 
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the rich mercer Durand and his people, so far inferior in true | 
nobility even to the statelier peasantry owing to a certain want of 


fixity of status and simplicity of position, less striking. The 
pompous and good-natured father, with his pompous republican 
ferocity, his shopkeeper’s thrift, shopkeeper’s vanity, and personal 
kindliness ; the pretty daughter, Felicité, who is not exactly a flirt, 
but so much dislikes to give pain that she cannot throw off either 
of two men who love her, and does her best to satisfy both; the 
neglected and eccentric little romp Olympe, with her girlish passion 
for her sister's lover and the diablerie which great talents and high 
spirits kept down by repressive neglect is almost sure to inspire 
in young French girls, are all outlined with a masterly hand. 

All these sketches are fine, and not less so are the general and 
still slighter sk’ tches of revolutionary life in the provinces and in 
Paris. The various village characters of the hamlet of Faye are 
especially happy, and even to the worst of all, the village butcher 
Sylvain, with his deep melancholy eyes and insatiable thirst for the 
bloodiest gratifications of revolutionary ferocity, the author does 
not deny that touch of human nature which renders him conceiv- 
able as a man as wellas asademon. We must give onespecimen of 
Miss Tytler’s village conversations. The Revolution is at its dark- 
est, and the hamlet of Faye, its church gutted and closed, worship 
and mass forbidden,.and tenth days substituted for the Sunday, 
does not find itself happier for the reign of Reason :— 


“ Next day an old woman, with her distaff in the bosom of her gown, 
went along spinning, and driving her red cow before ber, from the 
banks of the Mousse, where, by dint of great assiduity, it had managed to 
get a few wisps or blades. She looked up, and began to wag her head 
gravely, as she approached the churchyard gate. It was closed, but 
clearly not for the preservation of property. The crosses were pulled 
up and broken into fragments, like the woodwork of the little church 
close by, and neither white ribands nor immortelles rested on the grave 
of virgin er patriarch. Over the gate was painted, in big, staring, white 
letters, ‘Death is an everlasting sleep.’ Here was the explanation of 
the shut door. The old woman was very old, and brown, and sbrivelled. 
To all appearance it could not be long ere she slept her everlasting 
sleep. The idea, however, seemed to fill her with lively dissatisfaction. 
A second and younger woman, noticing the first, walked down the street 
and joined her. The two stood still at the locked gate, while the red 
cow went discreetly on \o quench its thirst at the fountain trough.—‘ A 
fine thing now,’ said the older woman, ‘after me and my old man have 
lived together these forty years, to tell us that when our time comes 
we are to fall asleep and not even dream of each other,—bah !'—* And 
my little son Alex,’ replied the younger, who was drawn for the army, 
and has marched to the ends of the earth, and who may be shot passing 
through some hedge and die in a ditch—they will tell me he will have 
gone to sleep and will have no awaking. I need not care to go to sleep, 
for I shall have no awaking either ; and I suppose they would say I need 
not pray, because God is also asleep!'—‘ Death ! if that were the case 
what would the common people do ?’—*‘ For that matter, what would the 
great people do ?’—‘ Ah! the great people have had their day, and now 
it is their night ; the holy saints help them! I bear them no spite, poor 
souls! But, my faith! if they call this liberty, when they do not give 
us the liberty of another world, I would like better to want their 
liberty, I would!"—‘The salt tax and roudmaking were not half 
so bad, not even purgatory and the dread of hell itself..—*No 
indeed! They still left us heaven, and the good God, and our Lord 
and Saviour, the Virgin and the Saints, to interpose for us. One 
never knew where a blessing might not come from. But this sleep, it 
crushes us like lead.’—‘ La Jullienne takes on worst of all for her baby. 
They say she will go mad if something is not done.’—‘Go! she was 
always a lunatic, La Jullienne. What is her baby, which lay in her 
bosom for only a year, to my man, who has driven the cow there—the 
prodigal beast !—with me, and helped to milk her too, and dug, and 
thrashed, and ate, and drank, and prayed with me for nearly half a 
century ?—‘ Or to my little son, who kept the vintage so well, and was 
affianced to the good Jeanneton, the best girl in Faye. Oh! well, it is 
hard ; but for mother Jullienne,—fy ! do not speak of her in comparison.’ 
—‘La Sarte used to say, every one’s trial was the worst trial to that man 
or woman.’—‘ La Sarte knows; she is a wise woman, I esteem La Sarte; 
I wish her good luck of her stay in Paris with her son, the famous 
deputy. But La Sarte did not live with her man for forty-seven years. 
Father Sart died when the famous deputy was a baby himself, I 
remember. The honest man departed on the /éle of St. Hilaire. Ouf! 
I forget there is no St. Hiliare; there is nothing but the sun yonder, 
and he goes to bed in his turn. They hold up that sleep as if it were a 
blessing. I don't want to sleep unless I am to awake again. Though I 
do have the rheumatism, I can bear it; for there are many things beau- 
tiful here, if only folk did not tell us lies.’ ‘ But look you, there 


Mother Beaujeu, whose old Simon is like a crab apple, and you and he 
spit at each other like cats? Ah! I have seen you, Mother Beaujeu, 
| yoked side by side with an ox, and even an old grey ass, and your man 
| driving you. No wonder you bray! You two would be well at ease to 
| have your plagues sleeping for ever, and so would the whole world, for 
| that. But my innocent little child, what do I know but that if he had 
lived he might have been a great farmer, buying up the lands, like 
! Maitre Michel? And now that he is dead, to be told that he will never 
wake up again,—I tell you it makes me mad.’” 
The whole novel is rather a sketch than a painting, its outlines 
delicately touched, the stir and tempest in the air and sky faith- 
fully rendered, the hope and the despair gleaming like stormy sun- 
light or forked lightning over the individual characters, expression 
never wanting, but no single nature sounded even to such depths 
as fiction, in skilful hands like Miss ‘Tytler's, might safely go. 
Still every stroke in the sketch is refined, and almost every stroke 
tells. It is a story that not only interests us in the perusal, but 
that interests us still more in turning over the leaves a second and 
a third time, to catch the touches which we had missed in the first 
interest of the tale. There is vivacity as well as perfect clearness 
in the style, pathos that speaks through the sense of beauty, and 
therefore shows no strain or effort in its sentiment, and a depth of 
insight into all forms of enthusiasm, even when distorted into the 
foulest cruelty, which renders the picture of those almost incredible 
times not only more distinct, but less incredible and less poignantly 
painful than they are wont to seem. ‘The French Revolution is apt 
to look to modern readers more like a chapter out of the Apocalypse 
than out of human history. And Mr. Carlyle, by his wonderful 
gorgeousness of colouring and cloudiness of outline, has rather 
strengthened than weakened the impression. The pictures of this 
story, while they give even a keener sense of the unrighteousness and 
lust which were at the source of the Revolution, seem to justify it to 
history better than all Mr. Carlyle’s opulence of pictorial insight, 
by showing how its fires tempered the true steel in all classes of 
natures, patrician or plebeian, high or low. 


MOZART'S LETTERS.* 
WE should be disappointed were we to look for the same kind of 
interest in Mozart’s as in Mendelssohn's letters. The circum- 
stances of the two lives were different. Different worlds sur- 
rounded the two men. Mendelssohn was happy, fortunate, appre- 
ciated. Mozart's sunny temperament gave way under the pressure 
of sorrow, ill-luck, and ill-treatment. He started in life badly, and 
he never made up his arrears. From the first he was the slave of 
a cruel master, and no better master would have pity on him and 
release him. When at last he was forced to renounce that service, 
he had only the most precarious support to depend upon, pupils 
who were capricious, and compositions that were not certain of 
acceptance. It is a miserable spectacle, the career of a man whom 
everybody now reverences as one of the greatest of musicians, but 
who was condemned to failure and poverty all his life, and whose 
very grave is unknown to this day. 

Nevertheless we think Dr. Nohl has done us a service by col- 
lecting these letters, and Lady Wallace a service by translating 
them. Both editor and translator have their faults. Dr. Nohl 
should have added more explanatory notes, and should not have 
left the reader to supplement Mozart's letters by one of the lives 
of Mozart. One of the doctor’s omissions, which we have had 
occasion to trace, is fatal to the interest of the letter in 
which it occurs, and many such would seriously injure the 
collection. Writing of the Archduke Maximilian, Mozart says, 
‘* Stupidity peers out of his eyes.” Now in the original of this 
letter the words *‘ Archduke ” and “ stupidity ” are in cipher, a 
fact we learn from Dr. Nohl himself in the notes to his Lise o/ 
Beethoven, But surely such a fact ought to be stated in its own 
place ; it adds greatly to the value of Mozart's letters ; it is apt to 
be overlooked in notes at the end of another man’s life. Lady 
Wallace's faults are of another order. She is generally speaking 





comes Mother Jullienne, whose son was only a little child.’—The old gad- 
ding slattern of the hamlet was a sorry sight. Not only were her arms 
empty of the meagre child, but they were tossing distractedly about her 
head, from which she had torn her cap, together with handfuls of her 
grizzled hair. The bones were staring at each other above her hollow | 
cheeks, and her ferret eyes were glazed and wild.—‘ Why does that | 
great beast Jullien not take up my child aud give him consecrated | 
burial?’ she raged, in a hoarse voice.—‘ But Jullien is so swollen he | 
cannot dig. I will rather scratch away the earth with my nails.’ 
—‘Softly, softly, La Jullienne, the child rests under the shadow of the 

church. There is no better grave in France now,’ said Mother Beaujeu.— 

‘And he was but a little thing,’ added the other woman, grudgingly | 
preoccupied with her own trial; ‘he had not worked for you, nor even 

spoken to you,’—* Silence ! or I strike you,’ screeched Mother Jullienne. | 
—‘What do you know of it, wife of Huc the younger—you whose | 
Alex was idle many a time, and was turned back from his confirmation | 
for killing quails when he should have been ringing the bells ?. Or you, | 


one of our best translators from the German, but she is apparently 
less familiar with Italian. In Letter 11, ‘* Sentimmo la messa can- 


r | tata” ought to be, * we heard the mass chanted,” not “ the chan- 


ted mass,” and * Campidoglio” is generally known in English as 
* Capitol.” Again, * jeri [ altro” is the day before yesterday, not 
the other day ; and * deutscha Compositor” (patois) stands for a 
Germen, not a good, composer. If Lady Wallace means to imply 
that German and good are synonymous, we must beg to differ 
from her; but as we presume this mistake is merely a slip of the 
pen, we pass it with aslight protest. In other parts we find that 
she has softened down Mozart's phrases almost unnecessarily. One 
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passage, meant to be unusually emphatic, as it is written large in 
the original manuscript and printed in small capitals by Dr. 
Nohl, is not marked at all in the English. Mozart tells a story 
of an infamous case of official brutality at Innsbriick. A noble 
abused the manager of a theatre in the street, and followed up the 
abuse by a blow. On the manager returning this he was taken 
to the House of Correction by a party of soldiers, and given fifty 
blows with a stick. ‘ At the fifth blow,” says Mozart, ‘ his 
trousers were in pieces ;’ but this most significant touch, which 
lights up the whole atrocity of the scene, is left out by Lady 
Wallace. 


Even if this whole story had been left out, there would be } 
enough in these letters to show the chaos existing in Germany | 


before the French Revolution. Mozart began life as concert 


master to the Archbishop of Salzburg, at the magnificent salary of | 


twelve florins and a half yearly. In order that he might not 
apply for an increase, his master always proclaimed that he knew 
nothing, and that he ought to go toa training school to learn 
music. ‘The slavery of Salzburg,” that ‘ beggarly Court,” the 
Archbishop ‘‘ playing the great man with me,” are significant 
phrases. But when the Archbishop took Mozart to Vienna in his 
suite the slavery was more pronounced, and the beggary (though 
of course Mozart’s salary had been increased) was quite as con- 
spicuous. The Archbishop treated Mozart as a lackey, would not 
allow him to give a concert for his own benefit, quarrelled with 
him because he was not ready to leave Vienna at a moment's 
notice, and at last drove him out of his service with the foulest 
abuse. ‘‘ All the edifying things the Archbishop said to me, and 
the pious epithets this admirable man of God applied to me,” 
writes Mozart, “had such an effect on my bodily frame that the 
same evening at the opera I was obliged to go home in the middle of 
the first act in order to lie down, for I was very feverish, trembled 
in every limb, and staggered in the street like a drunken man.” 
No wonder that the Archbishop considered him ‘‘a most self- 
sufficient young man.” Basil Hall makes a captain roar with 
laughter at the idea of a midshipman having any feelings, and in 
the eighteenth century a musician who could object to such mild 
phrases as rogue, rascal, ragamuflin, was evidently unfit to serve a 
prince. It was no doubt this overstrained delicacy in Mozart that 
hindered all other princes from taking him into their employment. 
He had many admirers, but few supporters. Gluck and Haydn 
could afford to praise him without reserve, and a travelling pianist, 
after watching him play, exclaimed, ‘‘ Good heavens! how I do 
labour and overheat myself without getting any applause, while to 
you, my dear friend, it seems all child’s play.” But when Salieri 
applauded openly, it was in order to intrigue in private, and his 
epitaph on Mozart ran, ‘The loss of so grand a genius is much to 
be deplored, but it is fortunate for us that he is dead, for if he had 
lived longer we really should not have been offered a crust of bread 
for our compositions.” The Elector of Bavaria asked, ‘* Who 
could believe that such great things could be hidden in so small a 
head ?” but would not give the small head a chance of taking off 
its hat in Munich. Prince Kaunitz said of Mozart that ‘Such 
people only com? into the world once in a hundred years, and must 
not bedriven away from Germany, more particularly when we are so 
fortunate as actually to enjoy their presence in the capital.” But had 
Prince Kaunitz already lost his influence with the Emperor, and 
could he do nothing more than talk in favour of Mozart ? 

While such was the state of German patrons, the rest of the 
country was equally in darkness. After trying several Courts 
without success, Mozart turned his eyes to France or England. 
‘¢T£ Germany will not accept me,” he says, *‘ then in God’s name 
let France or England be euriched by one more German of talent, 
to the disgrace of the German nation!” The opera at Vienna was 
given up to the Italians. ‘‘It would be thought an everlasting 
blot on Germany if we Germans were ever really to begin to 
think in German and to act like Germans, to speak German, and 
above all, to sing in German!” But in what we are apt to con- 
sider the national peculiarities of Germany the eighteenth cen- 
tury eclipsed the nineteenth. In matters of paternal government 
and tardiness of locomotion even Germany has made great im- 
provements. When Mozart wished to marry against the will of 
his future mother-in-law, she threatened a resort to the ubiquit- 
ous police. ‘* Have the police really the power to enter any house 
they please?” he asks. We did not know their right had ever 
been contested. ‘The use of ciphers in Mozart's letters prove 
that they were liable to be opened at the post office, and when 
he writes to announce his quarrel with the Archbishop of 
Salzburg, he says significantly, ‘I write this in our native 
German tongue, that the whole world may know.” This clause 
led if the post office was proof 


would hardly have been nee 


| against official curiosity. As for the travelling of those days it 
must have been unendurable. A carriage was detained a 
| quarter of an hour outside a city because the gates were 
| under repair. The conveyance by which Mozart went from 

| Paris to Strasburg took ten days on the road, never changing 

| horses, and setting off sometimes at two in the morning. Owing 

| to the constant stoppages, the expense of living on the road made 

| the diligence dearer than posting, as it was also the custom to 

| treat the conductor at all the inns. The roads were so bad that 

it was impossible to sleep in night travel ; “ the carriage jolted our 

very souls out, and the seats were as hard as stone. From Was- 

serburg [ thought I never could arrive in Munich with whole 
bones, and during two stages I held on by the straps, suspended 

in the air, and not venturing to sit down.” ‘The truth of these 
descriptions may be certified by Mozart's English biographer, Mr, 

| Holmes, who states, in his Ramble among the Musicians of 
Germany (1828), that the diligence took six days from Munich to 
Vienna. Nothing on the way but beer-houses and the most lenten 
entertainments ; in three days they only had one solitary dish of 
veal, bread and beer being all they could count upon regularly, 

Mr. Holmes also bears witness to the state of the roads; “such 
malignant bumps are inflicted on the inferior part of the traveller's 
person in the many sharp descents and abrupt rises of the roads 
there, that seated in a diligence, he is incontinently jerked into the 
arms of a lady opposite.” No doubt this was a necessary prepara- 
tion for writing the life of Mozart. 

These letters throw so much light on the external state of the 
times, that we have neglected their still more valuable additions 
to our knowledge of the character of their author. In many of 
them Mozart, both as man and composer, stands clearly before us. 
His knowledge of his own powers and his trust in them were 
proper pride with the genius without which they would have been 
vanity. He could not help despising many of his contemporaries 
when he saw their inferiority to himself, and how they were pre- 
ferred to him. Occasionally he showed this contempt by an 
open sarcasm, which rankled all the more for its truth. The 
victims of his epigrams might say,— 

“‘Pudet hae opprobria nobis 

Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli;” 
—but if they could not refute him they could intrigue against him, 
and dulness in high places was naturally leagued with its brothers 
and subordinates. In these letters we see Mozart's spirit gra- 
dually giving way. ‘The cheerful nonsense of his earlier letters 
yields to gloom or bitterness. He was worked and worried to 
death. With a temperament alive to the slightest changes, and 
affected keenly by pleasures ; a fiery spirit that would have fretted 
a less puny body to decay, and a genius that was perpetually 
yoked to the dullest round of musical lessons; enemies that 
harassed him, and friends that preyed on him; an eternal want of 
pence, and a critic pen of his own that would not suffer him to 
write down to the tastes which had pence to bestow,—it would be 
strange if his familiar letters did not reflect his troubles, and par- 
take of the despondency which more than once beset him. We 
cannot justly say that we wish they were pleasanter reading, for 
every line that flowed from Mozart, whether on plain or ruled 
paper, must be pleasant to read or to hear. But we wish they 
had been pleasanter to write, and that their subject-matter had 
not been the cause of so much pain to a man for whom we feel 
such admiration and such love. 


THE ZAMBESI AND ITS TRIBUTARIES.* 
Dr. LivinGsTone’s name is a guarantee for the fidelity of his 
book. It is true he shovels out information, with facts and 
suggestions tumbling over each other in exquisite confusion, but 
his facts are worth knowing, and his suggestions worth heeding. 
We are not sure it is not rather pleasant than otherwise to meet 
occasionally with an author who has so much worth saying, that he 
is rather careless how he says it. ‘lhe main object of the Zambesi 
expedition is stated clearly enough. Dr. Livingstone and those 
who went out with him were instructed to ‘‘ extend the know- 
ledge already attained of the geography and mineral and agricul- 
tural resources of Eastern and Central Africa,” and also in various 
ways to become better acquainted with the natives, induce them 
to cultivate their land more largely, with a view to their engaging 
in commerce witi England, supplying us with raw material 
in return for British manufactures, and to ascertain the actual 
condition of the slave trade, and by promoting other sources of 
profit to check it as far as possible. ‘Their first object on 





* Nurratire of an Expedition to the Zambesi and its Tributaries ; and of the Disco- 
very of the Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa. 1558-1504. By David and Charles Living- 
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reaching the East Coast (May, 1858) was to explore the Zam- 
besi, its mouths and tributaries, ‘‘ with a view to their being 
used as highways for commerce and Christianity to pass into 
the vast interior of Africa.” It seems to have been long the 
policy of Portuguese officials in Africa to mislead the English as 
to the true mouth of the Zambesi, in order that slaves might be 
quietly shipped from it whilst the Englis' cruisers were watching 
elsewhere. In settling the Kongone Harbour as the true one, Dr. 
Livingstone has rendere ! an important service to European enter- 
prise. IIe has obtaine1 the key of a door through which not a 
few will probably hereafter wish toenter. Familiar as Dr. Living- 
stone must be with African scenery, its beauty seems to him ever 
fresh. ‘The immense height of many of the trees covered with 
creeping plants reminded him in the distance, he tells us, of the 
steeples of his native land, and gave “relish to the remark 
of an old sailor, that but one thing was wanting to complete the 
picture, and that was a grog-shop near the church.” As they 
penetrated further inland, and came upon the native villages, the 
travellers were evidently more and more impressed with the fer- 
tility of the soil and its undeveloped sources of wealth. Gold is 
washed for in beds of rivers within two miles of Tette, 
coal and rich iron ore are to be found to any amount, whilst 
the cotton seed taken out by Dr. Livingstone was found 
unnecessary, from the fact that the cotton already intro- 
duced was equal if not superior to the common American, and 
far above that produced in India, but we gather from the narra- 
tive that two causes were at work to prevent anything like 
extensive cultivation of any of these sources of wealth. There 
seems no want of industry amongst the native population, but in 
the absence of the civilization which creates artiticial wants, the 
extreme fertility of the soil supplies with little cost of labour all 
the requirements of the negro, whilst the slave trade effectually 
checks his desire to cultivate for the sake of commerce. Dr. Living- 
stone’s simple description of the valley of the Shire speaks more 
than twenty b!ue-books of the way this curse of slavery eats as a 
canker at the heart of every enterprise. When he passed through 
in 1859 the Upper Valls of the Shire were studded with villages 
placed in picturesque spots among the hills, filled with busy 
inhabitants, to do business with the strangers and ex- 
change food for calico. The soil was extensively cultivated, 
the people working in iron, cotton, and basket-making. And 
besides the ordinary crops of millet, beans, maize, &c., cotton 
was cultivated in almost every village, one kind, called the 
“ Tonje manga,” or ‘foreign cotton,” being of excellent quality, and 
‘considered in Manchester nearly equal to the best New Orleans.” 
Every village had its smelting-house, its charcoal-burners, and 
blacksmiths, and the inhabitants manufacturing crockery, and 
carrying on a good native trade between the villages ‘‘ in tobacco, 
salt, dried fish skins, and iron; the people intelligent, and good- 
looking, not in the least to be judged by the low type of negroes 
on the immediate coast.” Evidently the peaceful beauty of the 
scene, as he surveyed it from the hills, and the quiet well-to-do 
condition of the people, gave a tinge even of bitterness to the 
memory, as the good Doctor recalled the crowded lanes and squalid 
poor of many a well remembered alley in our crowded cities 
at home. ‘Here is room enough, and to spare,” he seems 
to have said to himself, ‘while they perish for hunger ;” but 
passing through this same valley in 1863, the scourge of 
slave war had passed over the country, and it was a miser- 
able scene of desolation, the villages desertel or burnt, and 
miserable skeletons often the only trace that human beings had 
been there. Dr. Livingstone, whose imagination never outruns his 
judgment, calmly asserts that so much murder is involved in the 
very carrying on of the trade, that “it is certain not more than 
one in five ever reach their ‘kind masters’ in Cuba or elsewhere.” 
Without fairly facing the enormous evils resulting from the slave 
trade, thus carried on in great measure by half-caste Portuguese or 
Portuguese convicts against Portaguese laws, but with the con- 
nivance of Portuguese officials, it would be impossible fairly to 
estimate the importance of the discovery of Lake Nyassa by Dr. 
Livingstone, or of his suggestions concerning it. It appears that 
“the trade of Cazembe and Katanga’s country, and of other 
parts of the interior, crosses Nyassa and the Shire on its way 
to the Arab port Kilwa and the Portuguese ports of Iboe 
and Mosambique.” This trade at present consists chiefly of 
slaves, ivory, malachite, and copper ornaments. Dr. Livingstone 
suggests that ‘‘ by means of a small steamer, purchasing the ivory 
of the lake and river above the cataracts,” the slave trade would 
become unprofitable, as it seems it is only because the slaves carry 
the ivory three hundred miles further than this point, down to the 
coast, “that they do not eat up all the profits of the trip.” A 


eager 





steamer thus placed, Dr. Livingstone consi lers would also have 
immense influence overan enormous area of country. ‘The Magitu 
about the north end of the lake will not allow slave traders to pass 
through their country, and would be efficient allies to the English.” 
‘The population around the lake is dense, and they grow anabundance 
of cotton, which they can sell at a penny a pound, or less, and the 
conclusion Dr. Livingstone would evidently desire to force on his 
readers is, that at trifling expense the British Government might pro- 
mote a thriving and legitimate trade, and supplant as well as sup- 
press the present iniquitous slave traflic. We should do injustice to 
the work before us if we passed by the sketches of individual 
character with which its pages are enriched, and by means 
of which Dr. Livingstone has done more to bring us into 
personal acquaintance with the natives of the villages 
through which he passed, than he could have done by a 
far more elaborate description of their habits and social con- 
dition. We study these little pen-and-ink photographs, and 
recognize the great family likeness which we, in our ignorance or 
our pride, sometimes fancy obliterated. Sekeletu is not the less 
an able chief that he wonders if cannon could not blow away 
the Victoria Falls, and possib!y whiter men than Chibisa have 
shared his faith in the divine right of kings, and might not 
think his somewhat naive expression of the same altogether 
absurd. 

“ He was an ordinary man, he said, when his father died and left him 
the chieftainship, but directly he succeeded to the high office he was 
conscious of power passing into his head and down his back. He felt it 
enter, and knew that he was a chief, clothed with authority, and pos- 
sessed of wisdom, and people then began to fear and reverence him. He 
mentioned this as one would a fact of natural history, any doubt being 
quite out of the question.” 

Valuable hints with regard to African missions are scattered 
throughout the work. Dr. Livingstone evidently deeply regrets 
the abandonment of the mission of the Universities by the present 
Bishop, and has, we think, completely lifted from Bishop Macken- 
zie’s name the cloud which rested on his reputation as a man of 
sound wisdom as well as genuine piety. 

Believing, with all men who have really studied the subject, 
that none but the best men are worth sending, that the talk 
about sacrificing valuable lives for mere heathen is nothing but 
talk, the result of slovenly and indolent thinking, that the highest 
natures can always stoop the most easily, and those who grasp any 
truth most accurately can always define it most simply,— 

“The qualities, says Dr. Livingstone, required in a missionary leader 
are of no common kind. He ought to have physical and moral courage 
of the highest order, and a considerable amount of cultivation and energy, 
balanced by patient determination. Above all these are necessary a 
calm Christian zeal and anxiety for the main spiritual results of the 
work.” 

Such a man was Bishop Mackenzie. He died in the trenches, but 
his name is not likely soon to be forgotten. 

Dr. Livingstone is seldom eloquent, but he is always graphic. Take 
this description of the contrast between African and European 
scenery :— 

“Nearly all the mountains in this country are covered with open 
forest and grass, in colour, according to the season, green or yellow. 
Many are between 2,000 and 3,000 feet high, with the sky line fringed 
with trees; the rocks show just sufficiontly for one to observe their 
stratification or their granitic form, and though not covered with dense 
masses of climbing plants, like those in moister eastern climates, there 
is still the idea conveyed that most of the steep sides are fertile, and 
none give the impression of that barrenness which, in northern moun- 
tains, suggests the idea that the bones of the world are sticking through 
its skin.” 

Space alone forbids our touching on Zumbo and its ruins, 
with all the associations which are linked around it, but we com- 
mend the subject to those who wish a fresh ficld of thought. In 
his description of the Great Victoria Fall, where, into ‘‘a chasm 
twice the depth of the Niagara Fall, the river, a full mile wide, 
rolls with a deafening roar,” he has made figures alone eloquent, 
and retires in self-imposed insignificance behind his measuring 
rod. Why waste words when the imagination hears only the 
roar of many waters? It is always thus with this man; he him- 
self forgets the discoverer in the discovery, and we recognize him 


the more eagerly. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—__— 
*,* We have received a letter from Messrs. Trubner and Co. denying 
absolutely that Messrs, Sampson Low, Son, and Co. are the agents for 
Mr. Grant White's Life of Shakespeare. Very good. Each firm claims 
the work, and if there were a decent Copyright Act it would belong to 
one of them. As it is, it seems to belong to neither, a fact which, we 
hope, will coerce Mr. Grant White into lecturing Congress into decency. 
There is no question that the copy we received belonged to Messrs. 
Trubner and Co. 
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The Cattle Plague; or, Contagious Typhus in Horned Cattle. By H. 
Bourguignon. - (Churehill.)—Whilst inclining to the opinion that this 
disease has been imported into the country from the steppes of Russia, 
M. Bourguignon also believes that certain atmospheric conditions are 
necessary for its spread in places where it does not permanently rage. 
This view seems to be confirmed by our experiences of cholera, for it 
is certain that a peculiar state of the air has been noticed during each 
epidemic. But there is no reason to believe that the air alone can pro- 
duce either cholera or the cattle plague in this country, and there is 
always more or less evidence of their actual importation. It therefore 
becomes necessary to study the history and nature of such diseases, and 
especially their mode of propagation in those regions which may be con- 
sidered as their natural home. This duty, so far as the cattle plague is 
concerned, has been discharged by M. Bourguignon with considerable 
industry and skill, and he justly complains that England has been taken 
unawares in a matter of which the investigation might and should have 
been diligently pursued. For it seems that the great cattle plagues 
in the middle of the eighteenth century were profoundly studied by 
Englishmen, whose labours are highly spoken of by our author, but 
whose works, he is sorry to say, are now almost unread. Especially he 
laments that so little attention has been paid to the subject of 
inoculation, on which Layard in 1757 wrote in a way of which 
M. Bourguignon says that “it would be difficult to offer an ex- 
ample of greater prudence or precision.” It was only at the end of 
the malady, however, at that time that this treatment was discovered 
Recently it has been adopted with great success in Russia, and perhaps 
by the time the present plague has run its course in England, the same 
treatment may have been begun to be understood and practised here, 
in which case let us hope that the records of it may not again be buried 
in oblivion in the British Museum. 

Common Words with Curious Derivations. By Archdeacon Smith, 
M.A. (Bell and Daldy.)—It is difficult to understand why the compiler 
of this little work should have undertaken the task. He does not take 
sufficient interest in the subject to copy correctly ; he jots down just the 
first idea by way of explanation that occurs to him, and he seems as 
well satisfied with a bad derivation as a good one. Thus the volume, 
small as it is, is full of blunders,—blunders of fact, blunders of reasoning, 
and blunders of principle. To begin with the last-mentioned class, we 
are told that mener, the French verb to lead, may be derived from mine, 
threats, because oxen are driven by the goad; that yraoon is “deduced 
from y roe, polire, being as it were the glozed member,” where bev 
itself is a pure invention of the compiler’s; and that calamitas is “ 
blighting influence upon the grain, from calamus, a stalk, and is always 
employed of such things as are wholly unconnected with man’s agency,” 
the fact being that the derivation is an exploded ono, and that calamitas 
is constantly used in connection with military disasters, as in “Cicero de 
Div., Lib. I.,” “Leuctrica pugn calamitas.” For funny reasoning we may 
refer to the words “ adore” and “agony ;” a better account of adore, it 
seems, than that it is derived from ad and orare, is that it is more directly 
connected with os, oris, whilst it is suggested that because agony is 
derived from aya, a contest, we have an intimation that suffering is 
no essential part of our human lot, and that we have a right to struggle 
against it, This latter reversal of cause and effect reminds us at once of 
that other ecclesiastic who was so struck with the goodness of Provi- 
dence in bringing the rivers up to the great towns. With regard to 
blunders of fact, we have “reprieve” derived from reprobare, instead of 
reprendre, Fr., reprehendo, Lat.; empécher from impingo, instead of 
impedio ; coy in decoy, from the adjective coy, instead of the Dutch kooi, 
a cage; faint from fingo; sentinel from sentina, Perhaps our editor cul- 
minates in the word overture. “ This,” he says, with great precision, “ has 
nothing to do with the word over, but with overt. In French ouvrir is to 
begin, part., ouvert; an overt actin English is one voluntarily undertaken 
or commenced with a will and purpose, and therefore consequently in a public 
way. The root is the Latin operire, to open, and stands oppesed to covert, 
from co-operire.” Now operire is not to open, but to shut ; owvrir is not 
to begin (except figuratively), but to open, and is derived not from operio, 
but from aperio; an overt act is an open act, not an act voluntarily un- 
dertaken, nor, if it were so, is there any reason why it should “ therefore 
consequently ” be done in a public way. Is there any allusion here to 
market overt? We have not exhausted the blunders in the book, but we 


think we have said enough to show that it is not a very valuable contri. 
bution to philological science. 

The Mathematical Writings of D. F. Gregory, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by W. Walton, M.A., with a Biogra- 
phical Memoir. By R. L. Ellis, M.A. (Bell and Daldy.)—Mathemati- 
cal students will be grateful to Messrs. Walton and Ellis for presenting 
them with this interesting volume, which is at once a becoming memo. 
rial to a great Trinity light and an important contribution to speculative 
mathematics. It consists of a brief memoir, which is chiefly devoted to 
pointing out Mr. Gregory’s place in scientific investigation, and of papers 
contributed to the Cambridge Mathematical Journal, together with an 
essay on the “ Foundations of Algebra,” presented by the author to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. Mr. Gregory directed his attention to the 
more abstract branches of mathematical thought ; the connection between 
the symbolism of algebra, and the calculus, and the elucidation of 
problems belonging to the theories of heat, light, and magnetism. In the 
latter class of researches the idea of discontinuity is prominent, and the 
solution of the difficulties attendant on discontinuity is connected with 
the theory of definite integrals. Thus the majority of the papers in 
the volume before us relate to abstruse theorems in the differential eal- 
culus, and the calculus of finite differences, and the solution of diiferen- 
tial equations, and may suggest to some minds what Fourrier’s great 
work on heat suggested to the author himself, glimpses of a mathema- 
tical paradise. 

Manual of Materia Medica. By F. J. Farre, M.D. Cantab. (Long- 
maus.)—In the present volume Dr. Farre has reduced Dr. Pereira’s 
great work to about one-third of its original size. He seems to us to 
have done this without in any way detracting from its value; he has 
simply omitted a great mass of matter which was out of place, such as 
non-pharmacological remedies, the influence of the mind, c., and phar- 
macological remedies not contained in the British pharmacopeia, He 
arranges his matter according to the chemical classification of the inor- 
ganic bodies, and the botanical and zoological classification of the plants 
and animals which yield the organic bodies, from which medicines are 
derived ; at the end of the volume he gives a list of the latter, classified 
according to their physiological effects. The work is of course intended 
for the uso of the profession, but there seems no reason why it should 
not be studied by any person of liberal education who takes an interest 
in the properties of plants and minerals, and is disinclined to swallow in 
blind faith even a physician’s prescription. 

A Light Thrown upon Thucydides. By Franke Parker, M.A. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—Mr. Parker wishes to put back the commencement of the 
Metonic cycle from B.C. 432 to B.C. 452. What sci him about the 
inquiry was the difficulty he found in fitting the prophecies of the book 
of Daniel to the events of our Saviour’s life. Agreeing with Dr. Pusey 
in attributing that book to the age of Cyrus, he thinks that the doctor 
altogether fails in interpreting “the weeks ” that are so famous in con- 
troversy, and he has devoted the leisure, that the ineumbency of a small 
parish with less than 100 inhabitants has afforded him to a diligent 
investigation of ancient dates, which has led him to the conclusion stated 
at the beginning of this notice, and also enables him so to fix the date of 
the twentieth year of the reign of Artaxerxes, in which that king issued 
the edict for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, that with a special method of 
interpretation he shall arrive at results that will confound all “ essayists 
and reviewers.” But this special method of interpretation commencing 
with the demand that seven weeks shall mean 490 years, because of 
some mysterious connection between Ley. xxvi., 25, and the seventy 
years’ captivity, whilst sixty-two weeks shall represent only 434 years, 
we candidly confess that we have not gone into either the investigation 
connected with the Metonic cycle or the prophetical calculations that 
result from it. We confine ourselves to announcing their existence in 
this volume, and that they occupy about 250 pages. 

Balderscourt ; or, Holiday Tales. By Rey. 1. C. Adaims. (Routledge.) 
—This is a good boys’ book, with creditable illustrations. The tales, ten 
in number, are well told and agreeably varied, and the comments of the 
juvenile circle that is supposed to be listening are natural and amusing. 
We get an exciting account of an unintentional visit toa smugglers’ 
cave in Spain, an adventurous history of love-making in Sicily, two or 
three fairy tales, and two or three stories from feudal times, forming a 
whole likely to be popular with the class for which it is intended 
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BOOKS RE 10K VED. 

Frederick Warne and Co.—The Guardian Angel's 
Whisper; Watchwords fi rthe Christian Year; the Book 
of Nursery Rhymes; Songs, Sacred and Devotional, by 
J. E. Carpenter. 

Longman ani Co—The Life of —, by ichard 
Pigot; the Te —_ and the Sepulchre, by S$ 
Smith, Eider, and Co.— Faith Unwin’: , 
M. Craik, 2 vols; r ousin Phill s, by Mrs, Gasket}. 

Jobn Murray—Memorials of Servics in India, by 
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OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKLNS, with a delightful and listing fragrance, by 
slebrated UNILED SERVICE SOAP TAB 
4d. and Gd. each. Manufactured by 


18, by Three Sisters. 
Last Warning Cry, by the | 
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J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

Royal Family, and Courts of Karove. 
fo ern visitors to Loudon, Manchester, 
find at Messrs. Nicolls’ Estab ishmen's 
‘ov immediate use, or made to orler at 


e QO 'y 
The public an 1 
or Liverpool. wi 
Garments ready f 





a few hours’ nouice. rae 
Nicol’s’ Winter Overcoats  ...++eeees from 2 Guineas. 
Nicolls’ Wir ter Rrock Coats......+0+ ” “ 
Nevlis’ Winter Mornng Coats... < 
a 1, Wi ter Trowse18 ....--- eo-ee op 2 Quinea. 
Nicolls’ Waterproof I'weed Coats » = a 
Nicolls Winter Overcoats fur Boys... . 


Ni Winter Suits - 
— Winte Knickerbocker ,, » 1 Guinea 
Nicolls’ Winter Highland Dr-ss,, » 2 Guiveas. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Rege vt street, 22 
Cornhi 1, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; aud 
50 Bold street, Liverpool 


ENB DESTRUCTION by FIRE 


. ee 
- 9 1} Guineas. 





of COMPTON HOUSE, LIVERPOOL. 
‘An immense square Block of Buildings, forme by one 
sice of Chureh st:eet, Basnett street, Talon street, aud 
Leigh street, containing extensive Drapery, Jewellery, 
Ship Outfitting, llouse Furnishing, Cabinet Furniture, 
and other Departments, of the value of £300,000. entir. ly 
de-troyed to the bare wal's, with the exception of the con- 
tents of the Seven Milner’s Safes, which brought theBooks 
Jewellery. Cash, Deeds, and other valuables, almost un- 
scathed out of the terrific pandemonium. For parti- 
culars sce | iverpoo! papers of December 4, 1365. 
MILNER’S PHENIX SAFE WORKS, Liverpool ; 
47 Moorgate street, City, London ; 
2% Market street, Manchester ; 
30 Queen stree', Hull. 
—_— IN MANCHESTER. 
Town Hall, Manchester, May 31, 1864. 
Gentlemen,—I am instructed by Sir FE. Armitage, the 
Chairman of the Waterworks Committee, to inform you 
that your Pateut Suong Holdfast Safe (supplied by you 
about ten years ago, for the custody of the cash in the 
Waterworks Office, at the Town Hall) successfully re- 
sisted the attacks ¢f burglars on Friday nght last. It 
is Lelieved that the thieves must have beeu at work for 
many hours, as they left several broken instruments 
bebind them. A locksmith was employed for upwards 
of five hours on Saturday in trying to open the Safe, in 
which he broke and spoiled all his tools, and after re- 
j airing therm he only succeeded in doing to after up- 
werds of four hours’ additional work on Monday, when 
the valuable contents of the Sufe were found perfecuy 
secure —I am, Geutlemen, yours respecttully, 
T. H. G. BERREY. 
Messrs. THOS. MILNERand SON, Phoenix Safe Works, 
Liverpool. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUELN, bexs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic 1.stitutions, aud the publie generally, that by 
a@ novel application of h’s unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted Sciocl and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of ditferent degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the Verious kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesa:e Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Giaham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London, 


(LABDLES—The NEW CANDLE.— 
Self-titti.g. No Holder, Paper, or Scrapiag re- 
quired. Patented Fields’ improved, Patent, Hard, 
SNUFFLESS CHAMBER CANDLE is Self-titting, 
Clean, Safe, and Economical, burning to the end. Sold 
everywhere by Grocers aud Vilmen. Wholesale and for 
Export, at the Works, 
J. C. and J. FIELDS’, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 

Also lields’ cel-brated United Service Soap Tablets, 
and Patnt Para‘tine Candles, as supplied to Her 
Majesty's Government. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—-The Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and as a mild aperient it is especialiy adapted for 
ladies and children. red solely by DINNE FORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, London 
and sold throughout the world by all respectable che 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinuneford aud Co.” is 
on each bottle and red label over the cork. 


YOUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIEN TL 
Consumption are effectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges, which are daily recommended by the 
Faculty—lestimonia.s from the most eminent of whom 
bay Le ms;ected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, 
and convenient remedy for Cough, aud all disurders of 
the Lunes, Chest, anu Ibhrout. 
Sold n Doacs, Ls, jd.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 43. 6d, and 
418. euch, by T. KEA'KING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's 

















ORWICHL UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
L The full benefit of the reduction of duty to 1s. 6d. 
per cent. is given to insurers effecting policies with this 
Company. 

By this reduction and the BONUS SYSTEM of the 
NORWICH UNION the cost of insurance is reduced to 
& minimum amount. 

EXAMPLES of PREMIUMS REDUCED BY BONUS. 





No. of Poliey./Sum Insured.| Aunual Reduced Pre. 





Premium. jnow payable, 
& & sd. £ad 
441,411 92,540 222 44 120192 
450,156 12,000 | 6300 35 00 
484,175 6800 | 3514 0 19168 
506,975 5,000 | 7100 4 64 


The rates of premium are in no case higher than those 
charged by the other principal offices giving no bonus to 
their insurers. 

The duty paid to Government for the year 1863 was 
£31,152 lls. 9d ; the amount insured on farming stock 
was £10),203,272. 

For prospectuses apply to the Society's offices, 29 
Flect sireet, K.C.; and Surrey street, Norwich. 


[ J NIVERSITY LIF ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Ustablished 1825. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
24 Suffolk street, Pall Mall Mast, London. MM xtension to 
Kton, Harrow, Winchest-r, Rugby, St. Paul's, West- 
minster, and other Foundation Schools. 

President—His Grace Charles Thomas, Lord Arch- 

bishop of Cauterbury. 
Directors. 
Alderson, Esq.,) George Pellew, D.D., 

Dean of Norwich. 

The Right Hon. the Lord 

Chief Baron of the Ex- 





James 


Frauces Barlow, E=q. 
Edward Buller, I37., M.P. 
Viscount Cranbornue, M.P. chequer. 
Sir Robert Charlies Dallas, | Edward Romilly, Esq. 

Bart. The Right Hon. Spencer 
Francis I, Dickinson, Esq. H. Walpole, M.P. 
Sir Francis H. Doyle, Bart,| Thomas Watson, Esq, 
Robert Hook, Esq. M.D. 
Arthur Thomas Malkin,| The Right Hon. James 

Esq. Stuart-Wortley. 
The Rt. Rev. the Lord | John Wray, Esq. 

Bishop of Oxford. | John Copley Wray, Esq. 
The Hon. and Very Rev. | 

At the Eighth Quinquennial Division of Profits, in 
June, 1365, the alditions to Policies were at the rate 
of 1} per cent. per annum for the five years. 

CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 
Amount accumulatedfrom premiums.... £82),000 





Annual income 2... 00 .ccesseesceeet® cece 80,000 
Amount of policies in existence .-...... 1,500,000 
Additions already allotted .....0.ee00008 740,000 





Tue ‘LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and ae INSURANCE COM- 
2ANY. 


Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 
Cornhill, and Charing Cross, London. 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY since 1859, 

Year. Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds. 

1851 .. £54,500 .. 2. £27,157 oe .. £502,824 
1856 .c 222,279 .. oe 72,781 oc oo 821,061 
A[s6l 4. 36),130 .. 1. 195,974 .. .. 1,321,905 
1864 «2 7HA674 2. oo 236,214 .. .. 3,212,300 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are 
admitted, 





Observe, Mr. KPHRAIM MOSELY cau only be con- 
sulted in London, at his residence, 9 Grosveuor street, 
Grosvenor square. 

ARTIFICIAL TYELH. Imp rtaut improvement, and 

great reduction in prices. 


\ R EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
i SURGEON-DENTISIL, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sule inveutor aud exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on @ soft, elastic, chemica!ly prepared 
india-rubber gum, No wires or unsightly fasteaings 
are required; they are more natural, durable, aud cou- 
fortable than any yet imtrolaced, and are avout the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus C>.bining ligutuess and 
durability beyoud any yet prodacel. hey are seif- 
adhesive, render support to the adjvining teeth, are 
titted ou a perfectly paiuless principle, aud supplied at 
cuarges wituin tue reach of all, 

Clergymen, Lesturers, and Pablic Speakers will find 
this system parucuiarly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enuucialiou aud periect masucation, 

Consultation free, 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the sama nam + 





ae and PAINLEsS DENTISTRY, 
Messis. LEWIN aud SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists. 
30 Berners sireet, Oxford street, aud 448 S.ranl. 
Opposite Charing cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artiticial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
nomy, durability, comfort, aud all puryoses of articula- 
tion and masucation. Operations of every kind being 
uunec:ssary, the most nervous patientcau Le supplied 
without fear of pain of incunveuieuce. 

Cousultation free, Leeth from 53., Sets from 5 to 25 





Churchyard, London. Sold revail by all Draggists, &e. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT & PILLS | 

- Cold Weather.—The suddeu severity of the 
Weather hus sadly disturbed the genera! health. Aifece | 
tons of the thrvat and chest are now found in every 
household, aud the quickest means of cure are Hoilo- | 
way’s renowned remedies, They prevent congestion, | 
infldmmation, bronchitis, uleerauon, bourseness, and | 
cough. This svothing Vintmenut ouly rejuies to be | 
Well rubbed twice a day on the external skin, covering 
the aflecied part, to elfect an immediate and maiked 
improvement in sli the symptoms of disease. Both | 
Ointment acd Pills ae devoid of danger. Both are 
compounds of the tinest b:lsams intimately allied by 
nature aud accurately combined by art. They conduct 
lcure with un‘ailing certaint;. 





u ect 
to restoration a; 


| vide Lancet. 


guineas, warranted. 
For the efficacy, utility, aud success of their system, 


Davy atieudance at 30 Berners sreet, Oxford street, 
aid 448 Strand, Loudou; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; lu 
Nuifulk street, Suetlicld; 4 Mase pavade, Leeis; aud 
1i St. Niehulas street, Scarvorough. 

Observe—lstablistied 1530, Ny counection with aay 
vl tug same Lane, 

YOD LIVER OLL, from Newfoundland, 
C first delivery, aud tinest imported this season, by 
PiOMAS KEATLING, 79 St. Paui’s Churchyard, EB. 
Suld iu botties, half-piuts, is dd; pints, 2s 91; quarts, 5s. 


NHARLES LAFFITTE and COMPANY, 

J Limited, Established under the Co apimia’ Ae, 
1862, by which t e liability of the Share vld vs s limited 
to the amount of the Shares for which they s viscribe, 
and in sccordance with the International Tre. y entered 
into between Englind and France in May, [8 °2. in rela- 
tion to Public Companies established in bot’: c uatries. 

Capital, £3,000.000, 
Divided into 150,000 Shares of £2) each. 

Si to be paid on Application, and £4 on Allounent, and 
Six Months to elapse after date of Aliotmeut 
before any Call is made piyable. 

Firat Issue 75,000 Shares, 

Of which 25,00) have beeu privately subscribed. 
DrRrecTorRs. 

Mr. Charles Laffitte, Chairman. 
John Ennis, Esq., Director of the Bank of Ireland. 
Mr. F. P. Bayvet, Merchant, Censeur of the Bauk of 
France. 
Harvey Lewis, I°sq., M P., D rector of the National Bank 
Mr. H Bourlon, Député au Corps Lezislatit, Director of 
the Paris and Orleans Railway. 
F. B. Hensaw, 1.8q., Director of the National Bank. 
Mr. L. C. Grimoult, Mercant, Ix-President of the 
Tribunal of Commerce of Paris. 
George Bate, Esq., Great George street, Westminster 
Mr. A Gautray, 17 Rue da Cirque, Paris. 
Sir John Gray, M.P., Charleville house, Dubtin. 
Cony Payne Kitson, Esq. (lave of Sir John Guest and 
0) 
Solicitors—Messrs. Va'lance and Vallince, Essex street, 
Strand, and George yard, Lombard sireet. 
Bankers. 
The National Bank, London, ani its Branches. 
The London Joint Stock Bank, London. 
The Loudon aud County Banking Company, London, 
The National Bank of Liverpool (Limited), Liverp ol. 
Messrs. Charles Laffitte and Co., Paris. 
Brokers. 
Messrs. J. and A. Scrimge ur, 18 Old Broad street. 
Messrs. De Zvete aud Gorton, 44 Warnford court. 
Edward Fox, Esq., 51 Dame street, Dublin. 
Mr. Charles Gide, Agent de Change, 18 Rue Drouot, 
Paris. 
SECRRTARIES, (pro tem.) 
In London—Mr. William H. Read. 
In Paris—Mr. Paul Zucehi. 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs. Johnstone, Cooper, Wintle, and Evans 
E. H. Galsworthy, Esq. 


Temporary Orrices. 
No. 18 Old Broad street, London. 
No. 43bis Rue Basse du Rempart, Paris. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed to extend the business of the 
old-established Bank of Messrs. Charies Laffitte an1Co., 
of Rue Basse du Rempart, Paris, to this country anl 
elsewhere, by converting it into a Joint-Stock Undertak- 
ing, on the principle of Limited Liability, aad thereby to 
afford the commercial community aud general public 
facilities for transacting their Foreign Banking and 
Financial operations tirough an establishment having 
its centre in London, and possessing the alvantage of a 
name well kuown and accredited throughout Kurope, 
together with a thoroughly organized, most extensive, 
and influential connection. 

The business of the Company will be similar in cha- 
racter to that hitherto carried on by Messrs. C. Latiivie 
and Co., and other great Foreign Banking houses, viz. . 
a combination of Banking Business, Financi:| Agenoy, 
and genera! Mercantile Mone‘ary affairs, with tue 
advantage of increased resources and a more exten led 
field of operations. 

An arrangement has been concluded with Messrs. 
Charles Laffitte and Co. for the purchase of their busi- 
ness, for the sum of £150,000, which amount bag been 
arrived at upon &@ moderate compatation of its value, 
based upon a statement of the profits actually realized 
during a series of years. Two-thirds of the pure ia-e 
money will b: t-ken in Shares, on which £10 per Share 
wiil be credited as paid-up; aud Mr. Charles Laffitte will 
continue his connection with the uudertaking in the 
capocity of Chairman of the Company, and will give to 
it all the advantage of his influence aud experience. 

Negot ations are pen ling for incorporating with this 
Company other Banking, Fimancial, and Commercial 
Establishments, for the purpose of extendias the sphere 
of its operations, and of affording to the establishments 
alluded to, the opportunity of Consolidating their busi- 
ness, and of reducing the existing liability of their shares 
holders. 

In cise no allotment is made, the money deposited on 
application for Shares will be returned in full, 
Forms of Application for Shares and every iuforma- 
tion can be Obtained of the Bankers, Brokers, and 
Solicitors, or at the Offices of the Company, where Copies 
of the Memorandum and Articles of Asso :iation, and 
the agreement with Messrs. Cuarles Latlive and Co., 
may b> seen. 
December 9, 1865. 

CHARLES LAFFITTE and Co., Limited, 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 

No. 
To the Directors of Charles Laffitte and Co. (Limited 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your iankec the sum of 
£ , being deposit of £1 per Suare on Suaves 
in the above Company, I hereby request that you will 
allot me that number, and I agree to accept such Shares, 
or any less number you may alot me, I turtier agree to 
pay the deposit on allotment, and the calls as and wheu 
made, and to sign the Articles of Association of the 
Company when required, and I authorize you vo ingert 
my name on the Keister of Members for the number of 
Shares allotted to me, 
Usual Signature 
Name in Fall... 
Residence .... 
Profession ... 
Date.... 









Powis KALYDOR is univer- 
rv Sally esteemed by ladies for its improviug and 
beautifying effects on the complexion and skin, It 
eradicates all reduess, tan, pimples, spots, fveckles, 
and discolurations, aud reuders the skiu soft, clear, 
aud blooming. Price 45.64. and 3s. Gd. per bottle. Suld 
by chemists aud perfumers. *,* Ask for “ ROW- 
LAND'’S KALYDOK. 





imperial measure. 
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Haw Life Assurance Society, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


For the ASSURANCE of the LIVES of PERSONS in EVERY STATION of LIFE. 





Invested Assets—FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 





Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either with Participation in Profits, or at a 
lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 
Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons assured on the participating scale of 


Premium. 


At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made Bonuses amounting in the aggregate to £4,164,147 have been added to the 


several Policies. 


The Claims paid to 31st December, 1864, amounted to £6,580,091, being in respect of Sums assured by Policies £5,167,984, and 


£1,412,107 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 


__, Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assurances effected, through any Solicitor in 
Lown or Country, or by application direct to the Actuary at the Office in London. 


Wan. SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 








IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 


OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


TOBACCO, SNUFF, and CIGARS 
Manufactured by the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


CIGARS 


From One Penny upwards, 


Discount allowed on all orders of—£1, 5 per cent.; £10, 10 per cent.—All orders of or above £1 
sent immediately, carriage free, to any railway station in the United Kingdom. 


Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 109 Strand, London, W.C.—R. SMITH, Manager. 





HAVANNAH CIGARS 
Imported by the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


LIST OF PRICES 


Sent free on application. 





BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
PACKETS, 8p. 
Families who give a preference to this unequalled quality aro respectfully invited to refuse 
other kinds offered instead of Brown and Polson’s. 
articles are sometimes fraudulently substituted. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, similar 











“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘** BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exureirion, 1862. 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 


Their 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 

Instructions gratis. 
Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free, Inspection invited. Price from £8. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


All Machines warranted. 








The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 
COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of making a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 
They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-room Furniture; 


Ww Akp S PALE SHERRY at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 





these are irrespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in Six Galleries, aud Two large ground-floor Warerooms; 
the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent 
free by post, on application to HISAL and SON, 196, 197, 
198 Tottenliam-court road, London, W. 


yASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons’ 
have so high a reputation, acditional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 








EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 

with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 

TURK, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 

and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
and 34 and 36 Charles street, Oxford street, W. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 
| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. 1t is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d. each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale at 8 Great 
Windmill street, Loudon, W.—Observe the red seul, 
and pink label, cork brauded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


NOTHER CURE of MANY YEARS’ 
ASTHMA by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Sergeant, Bookseller, Linton. 
“ Mr, Daniel Cornell, fishmonger, of this town, had for 
mauy years been sutler‘ng trom asthma; he had tried 
everything withiu his reach, but last winter he found 
more benefit, after he had taken two boxes of Dr. 
Locock’s Wafers, than he had from all the other medi- 
cines he had ever taken. They give iustaut relief of 
asthma, consumption, coughs, aud all disorders of the 
breath and lungs, ‘hey have a pleasant taste. Price 
1s. 1gd., 2s. 9d, and 4s. td. per box. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 








BS INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE OUT 
FITS.—Estimates, with lists of necessary articles 

for India, will be forwarded on application to TaresugR 

-_ GLENNY, Outiitters, next door to Somerset House, 
trand,. 


hy NDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpELaBra, Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. SrarvuetTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 








YSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aud Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, ‘Table Glass, &c, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fron £7 lds, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plaia tigares. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnisuing orders promptly exe- 


cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street, Established 1307. 


Graces NOTICE.—DUTY off TEA. 

—All Prices again reduced Sixpence per Pound. 
Strong to Fine Black Tea, ls. 6d., 23, 23. 6d., to 34. per 
pound. ‘The most delicious black tea the world pro luces 
is pow only 3s. 6d. per pound. Rich, rare, choice coifee, 
ls. 4d., 1s 6d., ls. 8d. PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea 
Merchants, 8 King William street, City, London, E.C. 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 

PHILLIPS and CO. send all goods carriage free, by 
their own vans, within eight miles, and send teas, colfves, 
and spices, carriage free to any ra.lway station or market 
town in England, if to the value of 4us. 

PHILLIPS and CO. haveno agents or any connection 
with any house in Worcester or Swausea. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRILNS'’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
‘This delicious condimant, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 2 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared sulely by Lea and Perrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned aguiust worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PreRRins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and st»pper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., aud by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 











STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
LENFIELD STARCH 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser deciares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; : 
and the above award by some of the most eninent 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London, 





TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
( : ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), ae 
“explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
purpose of natural uasticators. 

These ‘leeth are supplied on the priuciple of capillary 
attraction aud suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
Springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

Loudon: 27 HARLEY STREKT, Caveudisa syuare, W. 
City EsTaBLiISHMENT :—64 (lave 36) LubGarge HILL 
(Four doors from the Railway bridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 Duxs stacer, Liver- 
pool; 65 New srxeer, Birmiughan, 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case taey uuder- 

e. 
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EC 
HE COLONIAL COMPANY 
T (Limited).--Incorporated under the Companies’ 
Act, 1862. Capital, £2,000.000, in 40,000 shares of £50 
ea.b. Depcsit on pplication, £1 per share, and £4 on 
allotment. Further calle will not exccei £5 per share 
each, and it is estimated that not more than £20 per 
shere will be called up during the first two y-ars, and 
not more than £25 per share in all. 
ek P. 
ight Honourable E. P. 
boo Chairman. 
John Balfour, Ksq. (of Balbirnie), 46 Belgrave square. 
John Entwisle, Esq., 6 Great Winchester s'Teet, City. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq., 6 Lime street, City. 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P., Prince's gate. 
Thomas Porter, Esq, (late of Demerara), White Knights, 


‘ORS. 
Bouverie, M.P., 44 Wilton 


ing. 

William Cennie, Esq., 

Neville Lubb« ck, Esq. 

W. Burnley Hume, Esa} 

Philip Noel Bernard, E84., and Co. 

Bankers— Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 15 Lom- 
bard street, London; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., 
67 Lombard sireet, London. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Cotterill and Sons, 32 Throgmorton 

eet, E.C. 

Anditore—Mers's. Chadwick, Adamson, M’Kenna, and 
Co.. 27 Great George street, Westminster. 

Brokers—Messrs. J. Hutchinson and Sons, 15 Angel 
court, Throgmorton street; Messrs. J. aud A. Scrim- 

ur, 18 Old Broad street 
Temporary Offices—4) Old Broad street, KC. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The special advantages to be derived from the em- 
ployment of capital through the medium of Joint-Stock 
companies, with limited lability, in purchasing and 
working cvlonial properties, have been demonstrated by 
the great success attendant on such operations in India, 
Ceylon, Borneo, and elsewhere, and it is considered that 
ao properties can be made to benelit to a greater extent 
or tu produce more remunerative results from the intro- 
duction of joint-stock capital than West India Sugar 
Estates. 

The object of this Company is the purchase and 
extension of the sugar plantations and the business of 
the well known firms of Mesers. Cavan, Lubbock, and 
Co., and Messrs. William Buruley Hume and Co. 

The estates and real securities to be transferrel1 to 
the Company by the vendors are in Demerara, Berbic+, 
Trinidai, and Barbadoes. The estates are fertile, well 
situated, and in a high state of cultivation. They are 
provided with an ample supply of Coolie, Chinese, 
Portuguese, aud Creole labour. 

On several of these estates powerful machinery of the 
best description has been recently erected at a consider- 
able cost, and the largely increased profits which have 
resulted prove conclusively the advantages tobe derived 
from the further application of machinery on a still 
more extended :cale, The increased cipital which will 
be thus employed, in addition to the large amoun: already 
invested in real estate, renders the business more suit 
able to the resources of a public company than to those 
of private tirms. 

Tie imports of the two firms in sugar alone have for 
the last three years averaged over 46,000 hogsheads per 

annum. 

The vendors will transfer to the Company, free of any 
aim for good-wil', theirJarge and profitable commission 
and agency business, which hag yielded in net commis- 
sions, on the average of the past three years, an amount 
exceeding £81,000 per annum, aud is capable of being 
greatly extended. 

The terms of the purchase have been discussed and 
settled with the vend. rs, after very careful examination 
into the returns and profits of each firm, and after 
obtaining indepeudent valuations and reports on the 
several properties. ‘These inquiries were instituted and 
@onducted by Messrs. Chadwick, Adamson, M'Kenua, 
and Co., :nd by Directors entirely unconnected with the 
two firms, before they agreed to join the proposed Com- 


} Messrs Cavan, Lubbock, & Co. 
Mess:s W. Burnley Huwe 





pany. 

The ven lors are only to be paid the mere value, thus 
ascertained, of the estates, plant, machinery, stores, 
stock, and advances, which will amount to about 
£675,000; and by in-talments, as followe: — 

£225,000, or one-third, in 10,000 shares of the Com- 
Pany, to be credited as paid up to the extent of £22 10s. 
per share. 

£225,000, or one-third, in debentures bearing intere-t 
at £5 per cent. 

£225,000, or the balanca, in cash, by instalments in 
two yeas. 

_ To meet the above payments, and to provide the requi- 
site working Capital, it is estimated that the calls will be 
required to be made as follows :— 

December, 1865, £5 per share (being the amount of 
Peyments on deposit and allotment). 

April, 1866, £2 10s per share. 

July, 1866, £2 10s per suare. 

January, 1867, £5 per share. 

January, 186%, £5 per share. 

The vendors have agreed to guarantee to the extent of 
the aunual divideud on the above 10,000 shares, a net 
Profit in each year, for the first five years of lu per cent. 
on the paid-up capital for the time being; such 
guarantee, however, is to conse if at or afier the 
expiration of three years the net profits of the Company 
shall have amounted tu a sum equivalent to an average 
of 10 per cen'. per annum on the paid-up capital for 
€ach of the said tive years, calculating the.capital fur the 
last two yeais at not more than £25 per share. 

Each firm will liquidate their own liabilities and 
obligations, independently of the Cumpany, except 
where the Board of Directurs deem it to be d: sirable for 
the Company to undertake any of such liabilities or 
Obligations, 

fue Company will enter into possession of the 
business on 1st January next . 

The trenefer of the properties aud securities is to 
take effect as and from the Ist July last, iu I'rinidad aud 
Barbadoes; and from the [st January next in Demerara 
and Berbice, which are the usual periods fur the traus- 
fer of property in the r spective Colonies. 

It is arranged that two memLers of each firm shall 
Temain as Directors for a period of at least five years, 
and the large interest in the capital of the Company 

en by the vendors gives the fullest proof of their 
entire confidence in its success, aud the surest guarantee 

their best exeruious being used to develope its re- 
sources. All the membe:s of each firm bind themselves 
net to enter into any business of a similar character 
tvithout the sanction of the Board. 


The Directors confidently estimate that the net profits 
of the business of the Company, taking into considera- 
tion the revenue from the real estate, for the ensuing 
five years, will be equivalent to from 15 to 20 per cent. 
per annum on the paid-up capital of the Company. 

This estimate has been derived from the existing state 
of the properties and business of the two firms, without 
taking into consideration the increased returns from the 
estates which will follow upon an improved system of 
cultivation and mauufacture, or the effect which the 
impending abolition of slavery in Cuba and Porto Rico 
will have in augmenting the value of the estates, and 
increasing the profits of the Company. 

Apjlications for shares may be made in the form 
annexed, and must be accompanied by the payment of 
£1 per share to the Bankers of the Company. 

A copy of the Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion can be inspected at the offices of the Solicitors, 32 
Throgmortou street. 

Prospectuses avd forms of appl cation for shares may 
be had on applicvion to the Bankers, Solicitors, Audi- 
tors, or Stock Brokers, or at the Temporary Offices of 
the Company. 

In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit 
will be returned in fall; should a less number of shares 
be allotted than are applied for, the deposit will, so far 
as required, be appropiated towards the payment due 
upon all. tment. 

Payment of deposits may bs made to the Bankers of 
the Company, or at the branches vf the National Pro- 
vincial Pank of England, and the Branches of the Royal 
Bauk of Scotland, 


FORM of APPLICATION for ALLOTMENT of 
SHARES. 


No. = 

To the Directors of “ The Colonial Company (Limited ).” 

Geutlemen, — Having paid a deposit of £1 per share, I 

beg to apply for shares of £50 each, in “ The Colo- 

nial Company (Limited),” and I hereby agree to be- 

come a& shareholder in that Company, subject to its rules 

and reg ulations, and to accept such shares, or any less 

number that may be allotted to me.—I am, Gentlemen, 
your obedient servant, 

Name in fall .. «oe seeeess 

Full postal address .. ....+s0+0 

Profession or occupation 

Date 











lass GENERAL PROVIDENTASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
CAPITAL: HALF A MILLION, 
Dirgcrors. 
THOMAS HATTERSLEY, Esq., Chairman. 
JOB CAUDWELL, Esq., F.R.S.L., Deputy Chairman. 
Captain George Bayly. The Rev, Robert Maguire, 
Franeis Brodigan, Ksq., J.P. M.A. 
W. Paul Clift, Esq. The Right Hon. Lord 
Joseph A. Horner, Esq. Teynham. 
General Manayer.—Hubert G. Grist, Ksq., F.8.3. 
Resident Actuary.—George S. Horsuail, Esq. A.LA. 


NEW and IMPORTANT features of Life Assurance 
have been introiuced by this Company with marked 
success. 

ADVANCES, to a large amount, have been made upon 
undoubted securities. 

DEPOSIT NOTES issued for sums of £10 and up- 
wards, upon which interest is allowed at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum. 

DEBENTURES, with Mouthly Subscriptions, similar 
to the Shares of Building Societies (but free from the 
risks of membership), bearing compound interest at 5 
per cent., and witidrawable at any time, granted. 

BONA FIDE INVESTORS, desirous of a safe and per- 
manent means of employing capital, may obtain a few 
of the unallotted £10 Shares. Deposit, Ten Shillings 
on application, and Ten Shillings onallotmeut. Dividend, 
74 per cent. per annum. 

INFLUENIIAL AGENTS, prepared to work oner- 
getically, required, on liberal terins, in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

HUBER G. GRIST, F.S.S., General Manager. 

Chief Offices, 370 Strand, London, W.C 
Govern AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking bus.ness conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upou current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CKYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £700,000. 

Direcrons. 
Chairman—Lawtord Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Heury Pelbam | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 

Burm. Paurick F. Robertson, Esq., 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esy. | 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
fur One, Turee, and Five Years, at 5, 54, and 6 per cent, 
respectively, 

They are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage 
in Ceylou and Mauritius, either with or without the 
guurantee of the Company, as may be arranged. 

Applications for paruculars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, .C. 

By order, 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


IN- 





’ 


M.P. 
Robert Smith, Esq. 








[peenroRs BEARING 
TEREST at 6, 64,and 7 PER CENT, 
ARE IssUED BY 
The NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE 
AGENCY COMPANY (Limited). 

The security possesicd by the hol lers of these Deben- 
tures is tue uueslled Capital of the Company, amount- 
ing to £450,000, aud the freehold and other securities of 
the Company, upon which the paid-up capital and 
money received upon Debentures Lave beeu advanced 
in the colony. 





London, 50 Old Broad street, 12th October, 1365. 
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ONDONand WESTMINSTER BANK. 
Notice is hereby given that the ANNUAL GENE- 
RAL MEETING of this Company qill be held at the 
Bank in Lothbury, on Weduesday, the 17th day of 
January next, at one o'clock precisely, to declare a Divi- 
dend, and to elect three Directors in the place of Charles 
Freeman, Esq., Joseph Esdaile, Esq, and Frederick Joseph 
Edlmann, Esq., who retire by rotation, bat being eligible 
for re-election, offer th lves dingly 
WM. EWINGS, General Manager. 
29th November, 1865. ‘ 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed to 
prepare for the dividend on the Ist January next, and 
will re-open on the 4th January. Proprietors registered 
in the Books of the Company on the 3lst December will 
be entitled to the dividend for the current half-year, on 
the number of shares then stauding iu their respective 
names. 


OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 

FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million —Paid-up, £100,000. 
Chief Offices—69 Cornhill, Loudon, E.C. 

Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and on 
liberal terms. 

THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 


THe PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER, The Real NICKELS(LVER introduced 
more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to sterling silver that can ba employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test 
can it be distinguished from real Silver. 

_ A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish aud durability, as follows: — 











Bead 
Pattern. 


or Shell 
& Thread 


Fiddle or 
Old Silver 
Pattern. 
Thread 
Pattern. 
King’s 
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12 Table Forks .....0...... 
12 Table Spoons ....++.... 
12 Dessert Forks «+....... 
12 Dessert Spoons .. 
12 Tea Spoons .....+ 
6 Keg mm gilt bow 
2 Sauce Ladles 
1 Gravy Spoon ....06..+. 
2 Salt ocona, gilt bowls .. 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .... 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers .... 
1 Butter Knife,.....+..... 
1 Soup Ladle ......s0e006 
1 Sugar Sifter .......0.... 
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Total.......s00se0-[9 19 9119 9 0113 9 614178 
Any article to be had singly at tho above prices. An 
oak chest to contain the above, and «4 relative number 
of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers 
and coruer dishes, cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at pro- 
portionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process, 
C UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE. CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 
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3}-inch ivory handles ............13 0 9 6/4 6 
34-inch fine ivory handles ........15 OIL 6) 4 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles......18 0 \l4 O15 0 
4-inch fine ivory handles...... eee 25 O19 O17 6 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 33 0 |26 0 ]IL 6 
Ditto, with silver ferules..........40 0 33 0/12 6 
Ditt», carved handles, silver ferules 50 0 43 0 [17 G 
Nickel electro-silver handles, any 
Pallern.....e.eees eeesenee eevee 2d O19 O17 6 
Silver handles of any pattern...... 54 0 o4 O [21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and lurks, per Dozen. jad. )sd. [ad 
White bone hands .........++ «Il 0}8 642 6 
Ditto balance handles............ 21 0 17 O14 6 
Black horu-rimmed shoulders .... 17 0 [14 O14 O 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles. 12 0'9 0/73 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases aud otherwise, aud of tue new plated 


fish carvers. 
Dp ISH COVERS, HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and 
of the newest and most recherché patterns, are on 
SHOW at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. Block-tia dish 
covers, elegant modern patierus, £4 45. 61. the set of 
six; Britannia metal, with or without silver-plated 
handles, £3 2s to £6 83. the set of five ; electro plated, 
£9 to £21 the set of four; block-tin h>t-water dishes, 
with welis for gravy, 133, to 30s.; Britannia metal, 21s. 
to 77s. ; electro-plated or nickel, full size, £9. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid, It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Stor- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Suoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Uros and 
Kewles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron @ud Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; aud 1 Newman yard, Loudon. 
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NEW WORKS. 


The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLIZED by 
the MONTHS of the YEAR; Text selected by 
R. Picor. Numerous Woodcut Illustrations by 
Joun Letentos, F.8.A. 4to. Price 42s. 
[ On Wednesday next. 











2. ; 

HOMES without HANDS. By theRev. 
J. G. Woon, M.A. New Edition, 
Woodent Illustrations. S8yvo, 21s. 
half moroevo. 


cloth; or 27s. 


3. 
RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 


PARSON. Fist Series, By “A. K. H.B."” With 
41 Wo. deuts from Original Desigus by RT. Pritchett. | 
Crown 8vo, 12s dd. 

4. 


DRAWING from NATURE. B 


Georer BaRNAnp, Professor of Drawing at Rugby 
School. 


With 18 Lithographic Plates, plain aud 
and above 100 Woodeuts. Imperial 8vo. 
[On Thursday next. 





5. 


The CONVERSION ofthe NORTHERN 
NATIONS; the Boyle Levtures, A.D. 1805, delivered 
at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By CHARLES 
Mertvae, B.V., Chaplain to the Speaker. 8vo. 
hs. Gd. 





6. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES; with a 
Commentary, and Practical and Devotional Sug- 
gestions for Readers and Students. By the Rev. F. 
(,. CooK, } New Eiition, 

thoroughly r [Jn preparation. 





‘. 

CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 
and EVPISTLES of ST. PAUL, with numerous 
Illustrations. 

Library Edition, 2 vols., 4:0. 

Intermediate Hdition, 2 v 

People’s Edition, 2 vuls., crown 8yvo., 
20s calf. 


483 cloth, £4 1s calf. 
; Sls 6d cloth, 50s calt. 
123 cloth ; oriu 1, 





8. 
The TEMPORAL MISSION of the 


HOLY GHOST; or, Reason and Revelation. By 
the Right Rev. HW. E. Mannine, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
8s 6d. 


9. 

CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By the 
Rev. FReperic W. Farrar, M.A., Yellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, 8s 6d. 

10. 


LORD MACAULAY’'S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS, contributed to the Zdin- 
burgh Review. 

Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 368 

Traveller’s Edition, in 1 vol. 21s. 

In Pocket Volumes, 3 vols. feap. 21s. 

People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 
11. 

LORD MACAULAY’S HIS(fORY of 

ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES IL 
Lib ary Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. Portrait, £4 
Cubinet Mdition, 8 vols, post 8vo. Portrait 483, 
Pevple’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8yo, 10s. 
12. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from | 


| WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZa- 
s ANTHONY FRoupse, M.A. Re- 


the FALL 
BETH. By Jame 
vised Editions, 


Vols. I. to 1V.—Uenury VII. 543. 

Vols. V. and Vi.—ldwarl VE and Mary. 28s. 

Vols, VIt. acd ViIIL—Elizabeth. Vols. L aud IT. 

13. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
REIGN of GEORG! Il. [i745-1802.] By the 
Right Hon. Wintiam N. Massey. Library Edition, 
4 vols. Syo., 485. Cabinet Kdition, 4 vols. post 8vo., 
24s. 


14. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. By 





Henry Tomas Buckie. 
Vol. .—FEngland and France. Fourth Edition, 21s. 
Vol. IL—spain and Sevtiand. Second Eluiouw. 16s. 


15. 
Lord MACAULAY’S SPEECHES. 
a pk ny Ou, Crowu Syo. 33 6d; aud Library 
dition, Syo. 123, 


16. 

Lord MACAULAY'S MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WHITINGS. Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Portrait, 2is; People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
4861. 

Sy. 
mISTORY of the ROMANS under the 
PIRb. By Cuar_es Mentvace, B.D., Chaplaia 
a tue Speaker, 
Cabinet Ed tion, 8 vols. post Svo. oY es 
Library Ed:ticn, 7 vols. 8vo. Maps, £5 


1, 
The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


and PHYSIULUGY of the VERTEBRATE ANI- 
MALS. By iiicnarp Owey, V’.R.S., D.C.L. 8 vols. 
8vo., with upwards of 1,200 Woodeuts. 


Vol. 1. with 452 Woodeuts, 21s, on ey next. 
Vol. IT. on Lhursday, Maret: 1, is 
Vol. LIT. (com; letion) in the Spri: 
a i iia 

Lond.n; LONGMANS, GREEN, 
and DYER. 


READER, 


with about 140 | 


! ~ ™ . - 
| Now ready, complete in'1 vol. erown folio, price 50s. 


G. DORE'S ILLUSTRATED “DANTE.” 


DANTE’S INFERNO, 


ILLUSTRATED with 76 LARGE PAGE DESIGNS 


BY 
GUSTAVE DORE. 
Tie English Translation and Notes by the Rev. H. F. 
| Cary, M.A. 

“ Messrs. Cassell and Co. have pulished a noble vol- 
ume of Cary’s translated text. and Doré's illustrations 
| .The publication is a sumptuous one, aud reflects the 
| highest credit on the enterprising publishers."—Saturday 
lowe ——e 

“Tt may be said of Gustave Doré that he has raised 
book illustrations to the level of that higher art which 
does not exist to please people, but to move and modify 
them; and if this new impetus does not die away, 
book i Iusiration may, in consequence of it, acquire an 
influence even more extensive than painting, on account 
jo if the ubiquity of printed art.”"—Fine Arts Quarterly. 
CAsseLL, Perrer, and GAvpiy, Ludgate hill, .C.* 


NEW-BOOKS. ;(This Day.) 
A WALK from LONDON to the 


} “LANDS END: with Notes by the Way. By Eximv 
{ pPurerrr (The Learned Blacksmith”), Author of * A 

Walk from London to John O'Groat’s.” With Ilustra- 
| tions. 8vo. 12s. 


| A HISTORY of the GIPSIES: with 
| Specimens of the Gipsy Language. By WaLTER Simp- 
son, Post 8vo. Price lis 6d. 

The FROG’'S PARISH CLERK, and 
his ADVENTURES in FOREIGN LANDS. By 
Tuomas AkcueR. With 20 Illustrations, beautifully 
— on toned paper. Imperial 16mo. cloth, gilt 
edges, 5s, 


LITTLE FOXES; or, the Insignificant 

Little Halits which Mar Domestic Happiness. By 

Mrs. H. B. Svowe, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d; or Popular 

Kdition, Ls. a = 

“The author displays her usual insight into human 
hearts. her usual heppiness of illustration, and her usual 
charm of composition’’—ZJllustrated London News. 

* These are “the litle foxes that spoil the vines,” and 
Mrs. IL. B. Stowe wishes to teach us how to take them. 
Her advice is very good and very lively; there is nothing 
at all dry or :epulsive about it. Open the book where 
you will you are likely to read on. One passage, besides 
being very pretty, seems so remarkablea testimony from 
her pen, that we yield to the temptation of quoting it.” 
—Guardian. 


NEW EDITIONS (This day).: 
THE GAYWORTHYS: a Story of 


Threads and Thrums. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo., 

coloured illustrated boards. Pr.ce is 6d. 

{h 3 *«* This is the ouly Author's Edition, with her 
English Preface, 

“* Tne Gayworthys ’ comes to us very seasonably, for 
it belongs to a class of novels wanted more and more 
every day, yet daily grows scarcer. We have therefore 
a warmer welcome for the book before us as being a 
particularly favourable specimen of its class. Without 
the exciting strength of wine, it offers to feverish lips 
all the grateful cooluess of the unufermented grape." — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

Also, uniform, same§price, 


FAITH GARTNEY’S GIRLHOOD. 
By the Auttor of “ The Gayworthys.” 

‘* There is a hearty and loving purpose in the book, so 
that we go whithersoever it is the author's will to take 
US..0....' Puith Gartney’s Girlhood’ is quite worthy 
ot the author of ‘The Gayworthys,’ and greater praise 
cannot be bestowed upon it.”—Reader, 

— 

‘*The writing is good, and the characters clear, sharp, 
and distinet. Altos gether itisa fresh, pleasaut, and in- 
vigorating tale.”— Guardian. 

Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, Milton 
House, Luc udgate Hill. 


Professor MAURICE’S MANUALS : 
The Philosophy Anterior to Christ. 
The Philosophy of the First Six Centuries. 3s ¢d. 
The Philosophy of the Fifth to the Fourteenth Cen- 

tury. 45s. 

The Pb e* of the Fourteenth to the French 
Revolution. 10s 6d, 

Professor CRAIK’S HISTORY of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE and of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, faom the NORMAN CONQUEST. With 
humerous Specimens, 2 vols. lurge 8vo. 25s bound. 

Professor RAMSAY’S MANUAL of 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIZE Crown 8vo. ¢s 6d. 

Professor EADIE’S ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL CYCLOP-EDIA; or, a Dictionary of 
Ciristian Sects, | Sacrameuts.'g 











Loudon: 





os. 


Jewish Sects. Liturgies. 

Denominations. Creeds. 

Heresies. Confessions. e 
History of Dogmas.' Monastic and) Religious Or- 
Rites. ders, &. 

Ceremouies. 


Sisvo. &s 6d. 


Professor FARADAY’S LECTURES 
on the CHEMICAL HISTORY ofa CANDLE, 3s bd. 
CHARLES GRIFFIN and Company, London. 
EF ORD’S EUREKA FLANNEL 

SHIRTS, made from the very finest Australian 
Wool, lus. 6d. each, the exact same quality as usu diy 
sold at 1¢s. 6d. and 13s. Gd. A quantity of new patterns, 
either woven or printed, many exclusively our own, and 
not to be obtained elsewhere. Country resideats should 


write for the patterns, the I\lustrated List, directions for 
self-meusurement, and have three shirts or more sent 








i carriage free.—3s Poultry, London. 





YOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
K COLOU RS.—The ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBL 
TION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEy. 
BERS is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East, 
Nine till dusk. Admission ls. 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary, 


= ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Managers, Messrs. E. Facconer and F. B. Car. 
TERTON. Last 6 Nights —On Monday, and during the 
week, Shakespeare’s Tragedy of KING JOUN, King 
Jobn, Mr. Phelps ; Fulcoubridge, Mr. James Anderson; 
Hubert, Mr. Sw: nbourne; Prince Arthur, Master Percy 
Roselle; Constauce, Miss Atkinson. Otber characterg 
by Messrs. Barrett, A. Rayner, EF. Pheips, Maclutyre, 
Fitzjumes, Barsby, C. Vandenho%, C. Harcourt, @, 
Speucer, Meagreson, and C. Waruer; Miss Rose Lecle 
Miss KE. Falconer, Mrs. Hodson, and Mrs. H. Vanden- 
hoff.—After which, GALWAY GO BRAGH; or, LOVE! 
FUN!! aud FIGHTING!!!—Mickey Free, Mr. Edmund 
Falconer, other characters by Messrs. ‘I, Barsby, C, 
Harcourt, G. Weston, J. Neville, Misses Hazlewood, 
E. Falconer, Hud-peth, Seymour, Rose Leclereq, &, 
Graud itxtra Night on Monday, Dece uber 1s, bei 
the ANNUAL BENEFIT Mf Mr. F. 3. CHAUTERTON, 
on which occasion will be performe 1, for Lhe first time 
Tragedy of OTHELLO, 








this season, Shakespeare's 
Othello, Mr. James Auderson; Iago, Mr. Phelps; 
Cassio, Mr. Edmund Phelps; Roderigo, Mr. Robert 


Roxby; Desdemona, Mrs. Herman Vezin ; Emilia, Miss 
Atkiuson.—To conclude with GALWAY GO BR AGH; 
or, Love! Fun!! and Fighting!!! Positively the last 
night of the company perfurming previous to the 
Christmas Holidays.—Prices as usual. Box office open 
from 10 to 5 daily. Doors open at half-past six, com- 
menceatseven, aud terminate at a 4 past 

In active preparation, to be produced ou Boxing night, 
the Drury Lane Annual Graud Curisumas Pautomime, 
eutiled LIT?LE KING PIPPLN; or, Harlequin For- 
tunatus and the Magic Purse and Wishiug Cap— 
With New and Gorgeously Characteristic Scenery by 
Mr. William Beverley, whose persoual services are ex- 
clusively devoted to this theatre —Special Morning 
Performances of the Grand Pantomime on Wednesday, 
27th, Tuursday, 28th, Friday, 29:b, Saturday, December 
30th, during the Holiday week; and every Monday, 
Ww eduesday, and Saturday during the month of 
January. 


ther ALLEGHANIANS.—GREAT ST, 

JAMES’S HALL.—TPhe Alleghanian Vocalists and 
Bell Periormers, organized fur Nineteen Years, will give 
their first Concert in Londun, on Weduesday next, De- 
cember 13, and every evening during the week at eight, 
and a Grand Morning Concert ou Saturday, at three 
o'clock. Area, ls.; Balcony, 28.; Reserved Seats, 3s. ; 
Sofa Stalls, 5s. Tickets and ‘places may be secured at 
Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33 Old Bond sweet, and 
at Mr. Austin’s ticket office, 283 Piccadilly. Professor J. 
M. Boulard, Director. D. G. Waldron, Agent. ‘The full 
prograwme (free) will be ready on Monday next at all 
the libraries aud music-sellers. 

Weduesday next, December 13, 1865. 
Remember, Wednesday next!!! 


YOYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
Professor Pepper on Polarized Light.—New Serio- 
Comic Ghest Story (J. H. Pepper and Heury Dircks 
joints inveutors), ensitied “ The,Poor Author Tested.”"— 
New scene, with the wonderful illusion culled “ Pro- 
teus,”—Musical Entertainment by Frederick Cuatterton, 
Ksy.—Lectures by J. L. King, Esy, and F. Clifton, Esq. 
—Upen from 12 to 5, and7 to 10. N.B.—Great Novelties 
are in preparation for the Christmas Holidays, 


‘MITHFIELD CLUB SHOW of 
Ss CATILE, SHEEP, PIGS, AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS, ROUIS, and SEEVS.—Ua Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, lich, l2ch, 13th, 
aud lath lecember. 


QMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLESHOW, 
Ss AGRICULYURAL HALL.—Upeu MUNDAY, 
December 11. Adinissivn, burst Day, ds. 


cj LE SUOW, AGRICULTURAL 

HAL! Sunithtield Ciub Cattl Show 
contains an epitome of the Best British Live Stock, in 
Cattle, sheep, « Pigs. Admission, Moalay, after 2 
p.m, (jTivaie view), 53; Tuesday, Weduesday, and 
Thursday , Une Shilling. 


MITHF LE LDCLUBC ATTLE SHOW; 
Ss’ AGKICULTURAL HALL, coutams. iu Cattle» 
Hereford-, Devons, Satfolky 
Norwi!k, Long Horned, Higulauders, Polled Scots: 
Horned Scois, Lrish, Welsh, ard Haf-Breds. Ln Sieepy 
Leicesters, South Downs, Cotswolts, Live lus, Surop- 
shire Downs, Llampsuire Dowaus, West Couutry Down 
Orford Vowns, Keutish, Ryeland, Herdwicx, — riot, 
Dorset, ye exfac-d, Sevtch, «Ac. In Vigs, Large, 
Medium id Small, Waite, Black, and Blac Whe 
isucou Hogs, aud small Pe Porkers trom all Counes, 














w—TLhe 











Sussex, 


Short Horas, 





+ MITHF IEL DCLU BC ATI TLE SHOW, 
S) AGRICULIURAL HALL.— Cheap Excarsion 
aud Retura Tickets to Loudun. (Sve Time U.ks of the 


Kailways.) 





V'TOVES for entrance-halls, schoolrooms, 
Ne) churenes, &e., all mad: with ftice-brick linings, 
aud entirely iree hon the objectious fuuad to sv many, 
which from their lability to become overheated are 
dangerous, dud render the atmosphere olfeusive. These 
stoves baru liule fuel, may be had with or without open 
tire, aud to buru throughout the cold seasou, uf required, 
without going out. Illustrated pr speciuses torwarded. 
—FREDERICK EDWARDS and 5 DN, No. 49 Great 
Marlborough street, Regsut street, W. 








JYEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEVSIN 1 LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatuble forms for adwiuisteriug this popular 
remedy fur weak digestion. 

Manufactured by 7. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loud ya, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 33., 53., and lus. each. Lozenges ip 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 
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oss BOOKS 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
1 


THE GEM E DITION, 
SONNETS and SONGS by WILLIAM 
SHAKES PEARE. 
Edited by Francis TURNER Patorave, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


‘ith a Vignette Title, engraved by Jeens, from an 
” = Antique Gem. Pr.ce 3s 6d. 





2 
Ths PRINCE ani the PAGE. 
A Boox ‘or the Young. 
By the Author of “ Tue Heir of Redclyffe.” 
” With Six Iiustrations by R. Farren. 
18mo0., cloth, Price ds td. 





3 
LEANORE: a Tale. 
By GrorGiana Lady CuatrErron. 
A Nev Edition. 
Beautifully printed on thick toned paper, with Frontis- 
p ece and Viguete Tide, engraved by Jeens. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s 6d. 





4 
WORDS FROM THE POETS. 
Selected by the Editor of ‘Rays of Sunlight for Dark 
Days.” 


18 .no., beautifully bound in cloth, gilt. Price 33 6d. 
Unif rm with “ Rays of Sunlight for Dark Days,” “ A 
Book of Thoughts,” dc. 





5 
THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
By Covenrry Parmore. 
A New and Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. 18mo., beautifully 
printed on toned paper. Price 2s, 6d. 
6 
The LADY of LA GARAYE. 

By the Hon Mrs. Noxtox. 

New and Cheaper Edition (S-venth Thousand). 
Hands mely printed on tonel paper, and bound in 
extra cloth, With Vignette and Frontispiece from 

Designs by the Author. 43 6d. 

“The poem is a pure, tender, touching tale of pain 
sorrow, love, duty, piety, and death.” — Edinburgh 
Review. 

“Atrae poem, noble in subject and aim, natural in 
flow, worthy in expre-sion, with the common soul of 
humanity throbbing in every pige through wholesome 
words. Examiner. 


7 
MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. 
By Tuomas WOoLNER. 
With a Viguette Title by Arthur Hughes, engraved by 
eens, 
Third Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth. Price 5s. 





8 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND. 


A TALE for CHILDREN. By Lewis Carrot. 
With Forty-two I!lustrations by Jobn Tenniel, engraved 
by Dalziel Brothers. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 7s 6d. 


A New Volume of the Gollen Treasury Series. 
The ADVENTURES of ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. 

Edited from the Original Editions by J. W. Cuark, 
M.A., Fellow of Trusity College, Cambridge. 

With a Vignette Title by J. E. Millais. 18mo., cloth. 

rice 4s 61. (Just ready. 


1 

BALLADS and SONGS of BRITTANY. 
By Tom Tayior. 

Translated from the ‘* Barsaz-Breiz ” of Vicomte Hersart 
de la Villemarqué. 

With some of the Original Melodies harmonized by Mrs. 

Tom TayLor. 
With Tilustrations by J. Tissot, J. E. Millais, R.A., J. 
Teuniel, C. Keene, #. Corbould, and H. K. Browne. 
Small 4to., cloth. 12s, 





ll 
LEGENDS of NUMBER NIP. 
Py Mink Lemon. 
With Six Illustrations by Charles Keene. 
Matra feap, 8vo. 5s. 

* The best advice we can give the boys is to buy the 
book, if they have enough pocket-money, cr if it be all 
Spent, to tease the governer for more with pertinacity.” 
—Daily News. 

—_—o—__ 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Just ready, extrafeip. Svo., cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE HEAVENLY FATHER. 
Lectures on MODERN ATHEISM. By Ernest 
NaviL_e, Corresponding Member of the Lustitute of 
France, late Prefessor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Geneva. Translated by Henry Downton, 
M.A., English Chaplain at Geneva, 

MacMILLAN and Co., London. 





Just ready, crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


CHRISTIAN DRIFT of CAMBRIDGE 
WORK. Eight Lectures recently delivered in 
Chapel on the Christian bearings of Classics, 
Mathematics, Medicine, and Law, Studies prescribed 
in its Charter to Downing College. By ‘lt. Wors ey, 
D.D., Ma-ter of the College, and late Christian 
Advocate iu the University. 

Macmtiian and Co., London. 
This day is published, svo. cloth. Priee 10s. 6d. 

ECCE HOMO! A Survey of the 
Life and Work of Jesus Christ. 

MacMILtan and Co., London. 


Just published, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 
HE GEOLOGICAL ATLAS of 


GREAT BRITAIN, from the Government Survey, 
&c., comprising Geological Maps of the Counties, Dis- 
tricts, &c., with Views, Sections, Statistics, and Descrip- 
tion, 





J. Reynouips, 174 Strand. 





Now roady, price 2d. 
T WELVE CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 
with Music, harmonized four voices. 

Among them will be found compositions by the Revs. 
J.M. Neace, D.D., Akcugr Gurner, A. HW. Wyarrt, and 
other living writers ; besid:s some Laken trom old sources, 
The music has been carefully revised. 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 77 Great 
Queen street, Lincoln's Inn Field's, W.C., London, 





1865 On the 12th of December will be pub” 
e lished, price 31s. 6d., cloth gilt, the 


Volume of 


T HE ART-J OURNAL for 1865, 

containing 86 Line Engravings after Sir Edwin 
Landseer, J. Philip, W. P. Frith, T. Creswick, R. 
Ansdell, P. F. Poole, T. Faed, A. Elmore, D. Maclise, F. 
Goodall, J. C. Hook, A. L. Egg, W. Collins, J. M. W. 
Turner, J. Gibson,J. H. Foley (all Royal Academicians), 
J. F. Hering, J. Linnell, A. Johnston, Baron Wappers, 
F. W. Topham, A. Hughes, W. H. Knight, Thorwaldsen, 
and others; also about 450 Wood Engravinge. The 
principal articles are as follows:—Memories of the 
Authors of the age, by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall—Karly 
Painters of England, by Peter Cunningham, F 8S A—The 
Porcelain Manufactories of Eugland, by I lewellynn 
Jewitt, F S A—Historic Devices and Badges, by Mrs. 
Bury Polliser—The Cestus of Aglaia, by John Ruskin, 
M A—Rambles among Art-Relics iu Belgium, by F. W. 
Fairholht, F SA—KEcclesiastical Art Manufactures, by 
Rev. &. L. Cutts, B A—Fullam China Works, by W. 
Chaffers, F 8S A—Aniline and Coal-Tar Colours, by F. 
Crace Calvert, F 8 A—The Dublin Exhibition, by 5. C. 
Hall—The Art of Muking Temporary Bridges, by 
Captain A. W. Drayson, RA—The Nomenclature of 
Pictorial Art, by J. B. Pyne. Al'so contributions by 
James Datforne, Henry Murray, FS A, Henry Ottley, 
FSA, P. H. Bayley, Rev. Charles Boutell, MA, aud 
others. 

The {New Volume will commence on January 1, price 
2s. 6d. monthly. 

Cloth gilt covers for binding the Volume can be 
obtained from any bookseller, price 3s. each. Portfolios 
for containing oue year's issue of the ART-JOURNAL, 
price 3s. each, may be had of the publ shers. 


London: Virrve and Co., 25 Ivy lane. 


Tr. JOHN’S, MIDDLESBOROUGH.— 
COURTS of LAW.—The BUILDER of this 
week, 4d., or by post, 5d., contains: —Fine View and Plan 
of St. Johu’s Church, Middlesborough—Cas les in North 
Wales—Prevention of Strikes—Westminster Chapter- 
House—View of New Congregational Chapel—the Pro- 
posed Palace of Justice—and all the News of the Week, 
Sanitary and Artistic.—l York street, W.C., and all 
Newsmen. 








LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
purts of India—Latest Government Appointments — 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from [ndia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per anuum, payable in advance; 
specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wa. H. ALLen & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 





ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING SLATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Couutry on Orders exceeding 203. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-Oilice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to is. per lud. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 








MESSRS. BLACK WOODS’ 
LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 
PRESENTS. 
a 
The WORKS of Mrs. HEMANS. 


Complete Edition in 1 v1. royal 8yvo,, cloth, 128 6d. 
In 6 vols. feap., cloth gilt, 2is. Seloct Works in 
cl th gilt, 5s. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL AT- 
LAS of MODERN GEOsRAPHY. 
Imperial folio, half-bound morocco or rassia, 
45 1ds Gd. 
AYTOUN’S LAYS of the SCOTTISH 
CAVALIERS. 7 


Seventeeuth Editiva, small Svo. 7s dd cloth. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
AYTOUN’S LAYS. 


With Eugravings from Designs by J. Neel Paton, 
R.S.A. Smalidto, 21s cloth gilt. 


CAXTONIANA. By Sir E. BULWER 
LYLTON, Bart., MP. 
Two vols. post 8vo. 21s clvth. 


POLLOCK’S COURSE of TIME. 
Twenty-fourth Edition, 5s cluth. Livsuatel Edi- 
tion, small 4to. 21s cloth, 


ETONIANA, Ancient and Modern. 


Being Not s on the History and Traditious of Etoa 
College. Feap. 53 clouh. 


The BALLADS of SCOTLAND. 


Editel by W. E. Ayroun. 2 vols. fexp. 12s cloth, 


TALES by GEORGE ELIOT. 
ADAM BEDE. 6s. 
The MILL ou the FLOSS. 6 
SILAS MARNER, and SCENES of CLERICAL 
LIFk. 6s. 
Each complete in One Volume, 


ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 
From the Saturdsy Review. e 
First und Second Series, cro vu 8vo. Prica 786d each, 
cloth, 


The B-OK of BALLADS. By BON 
GAULTIER. 
With Illustrations by Leech, Doyle, aud Crowquill. 
Squae B8yo., cloth gilt, 33 6d. 


TOM CRINGLE'’S LOG. With Illus- 
trations. 

Post 8vo., 63 cloth. Small Edition, 4s. Also, 

The CRUISE of the MIDGE. 4s cloth. 


The EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TUAIES. 
By the Kev. Jaues Wurre., Fifth Ediion 7s 6d 
cloth. 


CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD. 
SALEM CHAPEL. 5s. 

The PEXPEIUAL CURATE, 62. 

The RECTOR, &c. 4s cloth. 


Mr. WORSLEY’S TRANSLATION of 
HOMER in the Spenserian Stanza. 
The ODYSSEY. 2 vols. 18s. 
The ILIAD. Books I. to XIL Price 10s 6d cloth 


The NOVELS and TALES of Sir E. 
B. LYTTON. 
Library Edition, 41 vols., £10 58 cloth, Each volume 
to be had separately. 53 each. 


Captain SHERARD OSBORN'’S NAR- 
KATIVES of VOYAGE and ADVEN- 
TURE. 

3 vols. small 8yo. 17s 6d cloth, 


The WORKS of SAMUEL WARREN, 
Q.C., D.C.L., &c. 

The DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. Illustrated. 

7s Ud crown 8yo. cloth, People’s Edidou. 53 6d 


TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. 2 vols, 9s cloth. 
NOW and THEN, 23 6d cloth. 


The BOOK HUNTER, &c. 


By Joun Hint Burrox. Second Editio |, post 8vo., 
Roxburgh binding. 7s 6d. 


Many of the above may be had in handsome 
leather bindings, 





o—-—— 
45 Georce Street, Epinsurcw; 37 Parer- 
Noster Row, Lonpon. 
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Immediately will be published. 


CONSTITUTIONALISM OF THE FUTURE; 
Or, PARLIAMENT the MIRROR of the NATION. 
By JAMES LORIMER, Regius Professor of Public Law in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 
LETTERS OF CAROLINE FRANCES 
CORNWALLIS, 


AUTHOR of “PERICLES: a TALE of ATHENS,” “SMALL BOOKS on GREAT 
SUBJECTS,” &c. 
“ Tho real interest of the volume consists in the picture it gives of the progress of a mind rare among even the 
most accomplished of women........ We have quoted freely from this most interesting book.”—S iuturday Review. 
“ The letters are full of clever, sensible, often witty remarks, rich in original thought and amusing description.” 


— Westminster Review. 


be ,-A charming book........We would gladly quote much more from this refreshing volume.”"—Z raminer . 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 








Next week will be published, the 
THIRD SERIES of 


CORNELIUS O’DOWD 


UPON 
MEN AND WOMEN, 
AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. 

Contents.—Changing House—The “ Rope Trick "— 
Rain, Rain, Much Rain—A New Career—An Immoral 
Consideration—The English Inquisition—‘Thrift—A 
Personal-Parliamentary—A Dream—On Electioneering 
Glimpses of Bliss—Anonymous Authorship—W hat’s 
What in '65—Swanlike Geese—O'’Dowd’s Experiences 
“en Voyage,” Act I.—O’Dowd'’s Experiences “ en 
Voyage,” Act II.—The Adams-Russell Correspon- 
dence—A New Benefit Society—In Retirement—The 
‘Coming Men—How our Village became a Capital and 
Never Knew It—Hero- Worship and its Dangers : a Story 
The Political Quarantine—The Picturesque in Morals— 
Shall Bagmen Drink Wine ?—Twaddling Reminiscences. 
In crown octavo, uniform with the First and Second 

Series, 10s 6d. 

Wittmm Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London, 





This day, at every Library, in 3 vols. 
HALF-A-MILLION of MONEY. A 
NOVEL. By Ametiu B. Eowarps, Author of 
“ Barbara's History.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
MAXWELL DREWITT. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘Too Much Alone,” “ George 
Geith,” &c. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 


ATRIPtoBARBARY. Bya ROUND- 
ABOUT ROUTE. By Gonos A. Sana. 


Ready this day. Price 7s. 6d. 
MODERN CHARACTERISTICS: a 


Series of Essays. From the Saturday Review. 


This day is published, in 3 vols. 


The OLD LEDGER: a Novel By 
G. L, M. Strauss, 


Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
BUNNING the GAUNTLET. By 
Epwarp Yates, Author of * Broken to Harness.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


RHODA FLEMING: a Novel. By 


Grorce MEnepitu, 


CHEAP EDITION of MILDRED ARKELL. 
This day is published. Price 6s. 
MILDRED ARKELL. By Mrs. Henry 

Woon, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 
Also just published, uniform with the above in size aud 
price. 

GEORGE GEITH. Author of “ Marwell Drowitt.” 6s. 

TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author of “ City and 
Suburb.” 6s. 

The WORLD in the CHURCH. Author of “ George 
Geith.” 6s. 

TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of “ East Lynne,” 
de. 6s. 

DENIS DONNE. Author of“ Theo Leigh.” 6s. 

MAURICE DERING. Author of “ Guy Livingstone.”’ 6s. 

— ~ and BASTILLE. Author of ‘* Maurice Der- 
ng.” 6s. 

ae tem aid GOWN. Author of “ Guy Livingstone" 

8. Od, 


— SONS of MAMMON, By George Augustus Sala. 


ARNOLD'S LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. 7s. 6d. 
Tinsiey Broruerks, 18 Catherine street, Strand, 


Dr.M.J.CHAPMAN. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. post 8yo. 

The GREEK PASTORAL POETS. 
Translated and Edited by Dr. M. J.Cuapman. Third 
Edition, revised. 

London: SaunperRs, Ortey, & Co., 66 Brook street, W. 


Dr. M. J. CHAPMAN, 
Just ready, in 1 vol. post Syo. 
a yma IDYLLS and DRAMAS. 
y Dr. M. J. Cuapmayn. Origi i 
Frets Mopastes Tigivally published in 


London: Saunpegs, Orter, & Co., €6 Brook street, W. 











NEW AND SPLENDID GIFT-BOOK 

Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Princess Royal. 

In royal 4to., elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 
Two Guineas. 


The YEAR; its Leaves and Blossoms. 
Illustrated by HerMINE StILKe, in Thirteen Beauti- 
ful Plates, executed in the highest style of Chromo- 
lithographic ert. 

“This is a charming gift-book, satisfactory to the 
Art lover, and sure to be heartily welcomed by the 
refined ‘ public’ for whom it is intanded,”"—Art Journal, 
December. 

NEW WORK by JOHN TIMBS. 


STRANGE STORIES of the ANIMAL 
WORLD. A Book of Curious Contributions to Natu- 
ral History. By Joun Tims. With Seven Illustra - 
tions. Post 8vo., price 63 cloth ; 6s 6d gilt edges. 

“ Among all the books of the season that will be 
studied with profit and pleasure, there is not one more 
méritorious in aim or successful in execution.”— 
Atheneum. 

Grirrirn and Farray, St. Paul's Churcbyard. 


NEW AND POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


ALMERIA'S CASTLE; or, My Early Life in India 
and England. By Laly Lusnineron. With 12 Lilus- 
trations. Price 4s 6d cloth; 5s gilt edges. 

FEATHERLAND;; or, How the Birds Lived at Green- 
lawn. By G. W. Fenn. Illustrations by F. W. Keyl. 
Price 2s 6d cloth ; 3s 6d coloured, gilt edges. 

WHAT BECAME of TOMMY. By Emitta Marryatr 
Norris. With Illustrations by Absulov. Price 23 6d 
cloth; 3s 6d coloured, gilt edges. 

MAMMA'S MORNING GOSSIPS; or, Little Bits for 
Little Birds, By Mrs. Broperire. With Fifty Illustra- 
tions by her Brother, Tuomas Hoop. Feap. quarto, price 
3s cloth; 4s 6d coloured, gilt edges. 

The AUSTRALIAN BABES ia the WOOD. A True 
Story told in Rhyme. With Fourteen Illustrationa by 
Hugh Cameron, A.R.S.A., J. McWhirter, G. Hay, J. 
Lawson, fc. Price 1s 6d boards; 2s cloth, gilt edges. 

The FAIRY TALES of SCIENCE. By J.C. Broven. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by C. H. Bennett. New Idi- 
tion, revised throughout. Feap. 8vo., price 5s cloth. 

EARLY DAYS of ENGLISH PRINCES. By Mrs. 
RusseELt Gray. Illustrated by John Franklin. New 
Edition. Price 34 6d cloth ; 43 6d coloure!, gilt edges. 

MERRY SONGS for LITTLE VOICES. ‘The Words 
by Mrs. Broperir and Thomas Hoop; set to Music by 
T. Munpy. With Forty Illustrations. Feap. 4to., price 
53. cloth. 

FAIRY LAND; or, Recreation for the Rising Gene- 
ration in Pross and Verso. By Taomas and Jang Hoop. 
Illustrated by T. Hood, jun. Second Edition. Price 33 
6d. cloth ; 4s. €d coloured, gilt edges. 

“*Some «f the pieces are genuine untouchel relics of 
Hood's genius." —A thenwum. 

* Before it goes into the nursery we recommend that 
all the grown-up people should study ‘ Fairy Laud,’ "— 
Blackwood. 

oun ira and Farray, corner of St. Paul's Church- 
yard. 








Just published, 12mo., 33. 6d. bound, a New Edition. 


( ; RECORUM EPIGRAMMATUM 
et POEMATUM DELECTUS, cum Versione et 
Notis, Opera Thoma JonNson, A.M. In Usum Regia 
Schole Etoneusis. 
Etone: Apud E, P. Williams; Londini: Apud J. et 
F. H. Rivington, Whiltakeret soc., Longman et suc., 
Simpkin, Marshall, et soc., Houlston et Wright. 


Just published, price 4s, 12mo. cloth. 
MUHE ETON FRENCH ACCIDENCE 
and FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK, with 
Vocabularies, by Henry Tarver, Bachelier és Letties, 
French Master at ton College. 
Also, 4s., 12mo. (to match the above). 

The ETON FIRST FRENCH READ- 
ING BOOK, being an Entirely New Arrangement, with 
considerable Augmentation of **'Tarver's New Method,"’ 
by H. and F. Tarver, French Masters at ton. 

Eton: Published by E. P. Wituiams; 
Loudon: Simpkin, MagsHat, and Co. 











Now ready. 
ROWN’S. SPORTING TOUR in 
INDIA. 42 Coloured Plates, price O.e Guinea. 
By Captain W. S, Hunt, 7ith Highlanders. 
Hocoartn, 5 Haymarket. 





HAT WILL THISCOST to PRINT? 
‘ is @ thought often occu: ring to literary men, pub 
lic characiers, and persons of benevolent ixtentious. An 
immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A 
SPECIMEN BOOK cf TYPES, and iuformation for 
authors, sent on appl cation, by 

RicHarD BaRkReErr, 13 Mark lane, London. 


COMPLETION of WRIGHT'S HOMER 
Now ready, Part [V., comprising Books 19-24 (comple. 
tion), crown 8vo. price 58. sewed ; also Vol. IL, price 
10s. 6d. cloth ; and the work complete in 2 vols, Price 


21s. cloth. 

T= ILIAD of HOMER TRANs. 
LATED iato BLANK VERSE. By IcHazop 

Cnartes Wricnt, M.A. Trauslator of Dante; late 
Fellow of Mag. Coll., Oxon. 

“Mr. Wright is close to the simplic’ty of his original.” 
—Guardian. 

London: Loyamans, Green, and Co., Paternoster 
row. 





WORKS by WILLIAM HOWITT. 
APPROPRIATE for CHRISIMAS READING, of 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW-YEARS GIFTs. 
THe RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. 

With Illustrations on Wood by Bewick and Wil. 
liams. ‘hird Edition, 12s 6d. 

VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES 
—Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of 
Remarkable Passages in Knglish History and Poetry. 
With many Woodcuts. 2 vols., 252. 

HISTORY of theSUPERNATURALin 
ALL AGES and NATIONS, demonstrating an Univer. 
sal Faith. 2 vols., 18s. 

HISTORY of DISCOVERY in ou 
AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, AUSTRALIA, TAs. 
MANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 2 vols., with Mapa, 
28s. 

“The romantic adventures ani touching incidents of 
this history make it a most fitting book for the winter 
fireside.” 

London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





SEVENTY-NINTH THOUSAND of ACTON’S 
COOKERY-BOOK. 

Newly revised and much enlarge Kdition, with addi- 
tional Plates and Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d., strongly 
bound. 

N ODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE 

FAMILIES reduced to a system of Easy 

Practice in a Series of carefully tested Receipts, in which 

the Principles of Baron Liebig and other eminent 

writers have been as much as possible applied and ex- 
plained. By Exiza Acton. 

“*In this Cookery-Book the quantity of every article 
necessary for the preparation of each receipt, and the 
time required for its preparation, are minutely stated. 
A good book in every way; there is rightmindedness 
in every page of it as ,well as thorough kaowledge and 
experience." —Medical Times and Gazette. 

*,* Of this populur Cookery-Book 73,000 copies have 
been sold. 

Loudon: Lonomans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


T= ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY 

ALMANACK for 1866, prico ls. Contaiaing, 
amongst other much useful information—A List of the 
Public Offices—a Chronicle of Remarkable Events— 
Post-Office Regulations — Assessed Taxes and Stamp 
Duties, as well as a Summary of the Principal Acts of 
Parliameut passed during the last Session—a Table of 
the Quarter Sessions, and Names aud Addresses of 
Clerks of the Peace for all the Counties of Eugland and 
Wales. 

London: Pubiished for the Company of Stationers by 
Joseru GREENHILL, at their Hall, Lulgate street; and 
may be had of all Bookse!lers and Stationers, 





CLERICAL ALMANACKS for 1866. 
ILBER'TI’S CLERGYMAN’'S 
ALMANACK, Enlarged by the Incorporation of 
“ Whitaker's Clergyman’'s Diary.” Price, sewed, 29. 6d. ; 
roau tuck, 5s.; Morocco, 63.; with luck, 8s. 
The VESTRY ALMANACK, on a sheet, price 6d. 
The CLERICAL ALMANACK. Sewell, 9J.; roan 
tuck, 2s. 6d.; morocco ditto, 4s.; with lock, 6s. 
Printed for the Company of Stationers, an1 sold by all 
Booksellers. 











‘ 








Now ready, feap. 8y0., cloth, pric 
IOGRAPHIES of GOOD WOMEN, 
Chiefly by Contributors to “The Monthly 
Packet.” Edited by the Autnor of “The Heir of Red- 
clyfie.” Secoud Series. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 
BIOGRAPHIES of GOOD WOMEN. Edited by 
the Author of “ The Heir of Kedclytfe.” Virst Series. 
london: J. and C. Moz.ey, 6 Paternoster row. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, New Edition, Illustrated, 33. 
AVATERS (J. C.) ESSAY on 
PHYSIOGNOMY, or the corresponding analogy 
between the conformation of the features and the ruling 
passions of the miud, being a complete epitome of the 
original work. 
Loudon: WiLtiam Teao, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 








Now ready, the Second Revisel Edition, pric: 23. 6d., 
by post 2s. 7d., of 

» ESTORATION ; being an Exposition 

of the Rationale of the Catholic Revival in the 

Church of Euglaud. Addressed to thinkers, By the 

Rev. Ancner Gurney, Author of “ The Faith Against 
Free Thinkers,” £c. 

J. T. Hayes, Lyall place, Eaton square. 





3ith Edition, price 6d. and 1s, 
weuscro NICS; or, the Art of 
Fh 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Mlustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment fur Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Napier, M. 

Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newingtun, N- 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 





“wAITING FOR 


THE HOST. 





THE TALES ARE BOUND IN AN AMUSING FRAMEWORK. 








The Magic Stove. 
After Cariboo. 


The Step on the Stair. 
The Archdeacon’s Story. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER CONTENTS. 
A Suitor to Some Purpose. 
The Night-Marchers. 
The Missing Goldsmith. 

| The Explanation. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 








WEALE’S SERIES. 
Catalogue on application. 


CRANES and MACHINERY for RAISING 
HEAVY BODIES, and the Art of Constructing. 
Ry J. GLYNN. 1s. 

STEAM-ENGINE. By Dr. Larpyer. 1s. 

TUBULAR and IRON-GIRDER BRIDGES. 
By G. D. Dempsey. ls. 

STEAM BOILERS, their Construction and 
Management. By R. Armsrrone. Is. 61. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. By G. D. Dempr- 
sEY. Is. Gd. Plates, 4s. 64. 

MECHANISM and CONSTRUCTION of 
MACHINES. By T. Baker 2s. 6d. 

MACHINERY, Construction and Working. 
By C.D. Aner. Is. 61, Plates, 7s. 6d. 

STEAM-ENGINE, Mathematical Theory of. 
By T. Baxcr. 1s. 

Viatve Broruers and Co., Amen corne, Lond on. 


LAURIE’S TABLES of SIMPLE INTEREST 

for Every Day in the Year, at 5, 4}, 4,34, 3, and 2h 
r cent., from £1 to £1,009. Tweuty-ninth Edition. 
vo. 2Is. 

LAURIE’S TABLES of SIMPLE INTEREST 
for Every Day in the Year, at 5, 6,7, 8,9 and 94 per 
cent., from 1 to 100 days. Eighth Edition. 8vo. 7s, 

LAURIE’S UNIVERSAL EXCHANGE 
TABLES, showing the Value of the Coins of Kvery 
Country Interchanged with each other at all Rates of 
Exchange, from Oue Coin to Que Million Coins. 8yo. 
20s. 

LAURIE’S TABLES of EXCHANGE between 
Paris, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Havre, Lyons, Brussels, 
Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Genva, aud Loadon,  8vv. 
20s. 


MANUAL of HERALDRY; being a Concise 
Description of the several Terms used, and containing 
a Dictionary of every designation in the Scienc>. 
Tllustrated by 400 Engravings. Piic. 3s. 

Virtve Brotucrs and Co., Amen corner, London. 





Just published, 2 vols. larze &vo., cloth extra, 323, 


*‘HE WORKS of JAMES HOGG, the 
Ettrick Shepherd. In POETRY and PROSE. A 

New Edition, revisedgat the finstance of the Author's 
family. With a Biograpiical Memoir by the Rev. 
Tomas THomson. Illus'rated by numerous fine En- 
gTavings on S.ecl, from Drawings by D. O. Hill, R.S.A., 
and Keeley Huiseweile, A.R.S.A. 

The Volumes separately: -TaLes and 
Sxetcnes. 18:, 

Porms and Lire, 14s.; each complete in 
itself. 

London: Brackxtm and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


In 2 vols. large 8vo., cloth extra, 363, 


HE WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 
Illustrated Edition, Literary and Pictorial. Ac- 
companied by numerous Nores and Annotations, and 
preceded by l’rofessor Wison’s Essay “* On the Genius 
and Character of Burms ;” and Dr. Currikz's “ Memoir 
of the Poct,” 82 landscap» and portrait Ilustrations 
engraved in the highest st, ie. 
“This is certainly the most elegant edition of Burns 
ever published.” —Scots.nan, 
London: Brackre and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





Small folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, 42s. 
TALY : CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, 
and PICTURESQUE, Illustrated in a Series of 
Sixty Views, Engraved in the most finished manner, 
from Drawings by Stanfield, R.A., Roberts, R.A., Hard- 
ing, Prout, Leitch, Brockedon, Barnard, &¢., &c. With 
Desc: iptions of the Scenes, and an Fssay on the recent 
History and present Coudition of Italy and the Italians, 
by Camillo Mapei, D.D. 

“There is an exquisite delicacy of finish in these 
engravings. They are in the finest line manner, which 
Admits of full justice being done to the various sub- 
Jects."—Scotsman, 


London: Biackre and Son, 44 Patcruoster row. 


Dr. UNDERHILL’S LETIER. 
Now ready, price 1s., pp. 92. 
LETTER ADDRESSED to the Right 
Hon. Ek. CARDWELL. With I'lustrative Docu- 


men's oa the condition of Jama‘ca, and an explanatory 
statement. 





NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
On December 15, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Author of “Love’s Conflict” and ‘*Too Good for Him.” 
— 
ALSO, NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

SECOND EDITION of HOW WILL |The CYPRESSES. A Novel. By the 
If END? A Novel. By AGyes Srrickrann, Author of Caste" and “ Mr. Arle.” 2 yols. 
Author of “ The Lives of the Queens of England.” 3 “ An original story of the highest order of merit and 
vols. interest. The character of Ildegarda Trevor as maid, 


GUY DEVERELL. A Novel. Third | wife, and supposed widow is pourtrayed with rare origi- 


Edition. By J. Smentmpan Le Fav, Author of | “#ly and power."—AMorning Post. 


“Uncle Silas.” 3 vols. Mr. HOGARTHS WILL. AN 1. 
The BUCKLYN SHAIG. A Novel. the Author of “Clara Morison,” ~ Tender By 


By the Hon Mrs. ALrrep Monrcomeny. 2 vols. True,’ &c. $8 vola. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


THE NEW ARTIST. 

NOTICE. — The HATCHET-THROWERS, by JAMES 
GREENWOOD, with Thirty-six Illustrations after the INIMITABLY 
GROTESQUE DRAWINGS of ERNEST GRISET, is Now Ready; 
Coloured, 7s. 6d. ; Plain, 5s. ; Postage, 8d. 


*.* Comprises the Astonishing Adventures of Three Ancient Mariners—the Brothers Brass 


of Bristol, Mr. Corker, and Mungo Midge. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers and Railways. 

















BARNUM ON HUMBUGS. 
NOTICE.—The HUMBUGS of the WORLD, by P. T 
BARNUM, is published This Day, pp. 320, cloth neat, 4s. 6d.; by pot 
ds. 


*,* Sinco the burning of Mr. Barnum’s Museum he has occupied his leisure hours in complet- 
ing for the press the above long-promised Work. Upon this subject most persons will acknow- 
ledge the author to be no mean authority. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers and Railways. 











Messrs. HATCHARD and CO. 


Booksellers to Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 
RESPECTFULLY invite an Inspection of their NEW CHRISTMAS STOCK, which consists of 
the LARGEST ASSORTMENT in LONDON of 
RELIGIOUS WORKS, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS for the TABLE, JUVENILE 

BOOKS, STANDARD WORKS, and BOOKS of REFERENCE. 
In every variety of morocco, calf, and cloth bindings. 
Also of the LARGEST STOCK of BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, and CHURCH 
SERVICES, 
Of the Best Quality, and in the Newest Styles. 
LONDON: 187 PICCADILLY. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 





IN SEPARATE VOLUMES. 
Just published, a New Edition in Large Type of the 
Hon. CHARLOTTE GRIMSTON’S ARRANGE- 
MENT of the COMMON PRAYER and LESSONS. 


2 vols. 12mo., morocco plain, price 25s.; best morocco plain, 30s. ; extra or antique, 35s. 
Also in various Ornamental Bindings in Cases, suitable for Christmas or Wedding Presents, from 
2 to 7 guineas, 





ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouver‘e street, Fleet street, E.C. 





London: HATCHARD and CO., 187 Piccadilly, Booksellers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE, 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT L IBRAR ARY are respectfully informed that arrangements 
have again been made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply, during the | 
Season, of all Forthcoming Books of merit and general interest. 

The Collection of modern Standard Works, to which all Subscribers have ready access, and 
which is now by many — Volumes the largest in the world, will also be still further 
augmented from time to time by the addition of Copies of the New Editions of those Works of 
the best Authors which are still in demand. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 





Class B Subscription—Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 

Book Societies in direct communication with the Library are now established in nearly every 
part of the country. Twoor Three Friends, by uniting in One Subscription, may originate 
similar Societies in any Neighbourhood, and obtain a constant succession of the Best Books on 
moderate terms. 

Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 





——0 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street, London. 


EYRE THE AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER. 


— 


For AN ACCOUNT OF 


EYRE THE AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER AND 
PRESENT GOVERNOR OF JAMAICA. 
By Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY, 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, October and November, price ls. Monthly. 
MACMILLAN and Co,, London. 











Now ready, Handsome Illustrated Gift Book. Price 7s. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME FOR 1865. 


CONTAINING : 

The CATACOMBS of ROME. The HEROD FAMILY. 

SCENES from the LIFE of ST. PAUL, and MINISTERIAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
their LESSONS. By the Rev. Dr. Howson. BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS. 
With Twelve Illustrations, by Paolo Priolo. | The STORY of a HYMN. 

The TWO VOYAGES; or, Missionary Work in’ FORTY ACRES; or, Dancing the New Year 
the Pacific. in, and the Old Year out. 

The OLD MANOR HOUSE, A Tale of the | FISHER BILL: a Narrative of Scottish Coast 
Reformation. Life. 

DISCUSSIONS on INFIDELITY among the | VISIT to MOUNT NEBO. By the Rev. H. B. 
Working Classes in London and large Towns. TRISTRAM. 

With a Sermon for every Sunday in the Year, Essays, Sabbath Thoughts, Miscellaneous Narra- 
tives, Illustrations of Christian Life, Sketches from Abroad, Historical Scenes, Mi onthly en 
Record, Poetry, Pages for the Young, Scripture Enigmas, and Bible E xercises 
Enriched with Twelve Illustrations, Coloured or on Toned Paper, with One Hundred onl Fifty 
Engravings in the best style, from Designs by Eminent Artists. 

Price 7s. in cloth ; or, in an Elegant style of Binding, price 8s. 6d.; and 10s. half-calf extra, 

0 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164 PICCADILLY. 














"Price Sixpence. 
Eighty pages, with numerous Illustrations, in a wrapper tastefully printed in colours. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
“ONCE A WEEK.” 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





NEW SERIES, 1866. 
The First Number of the New Series will be published on January 6, and will 
mencement of a 


NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “GEORGE GEITH,” “ MAXWELL DREWITT,” &c 
BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 











contain the Com- 





On the 16th, oblong folio, handsomely bound, price 21s. 


THE FOLLIES OF THE YEAR. 


By JOHN LEECH. 
A Series of Highly Coloured Etchings from Punch’s Pocket Books (1844-1863) 
With some Notes by Sarrtey Broogs. 


BRADBURY, ene and CO., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 











On the 8th inst., price 3d. 


PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1866. 





Se 
o—— 
The CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE BZ 
the Author of “ Lost Sir Ma.singbverd,” ge. 3 he 4 

* 4 clever novel.” —Z£raminer. 

"A charming book. From incident to incident the 
reader is led in pleasant surprise and ever ¢ 
interest.”—Stur, ane 
AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphs ant, Author of 

the ** Life of Kdward Irving 

** Agnes’ is a nov lsuperior to any o aa Oliphant’s 
former works.’—Atheneum, 

“A beautiful story, tull of de2p human interest... 
Star 


CHRONICLES a DARTMOOR. By 
Mrs. Mars. 3¥ 


SIDES; or. as BEAUTY of MAY. 
ENC. By Sir Lascettus Weaxite, Bart. 3 vols, 
“A cupital story.”"—Obser: 


DOCTOR HAROLD. By Mrs. Gas- 


COIGNE, Author of Lemptatiou,” &+. 3 vols, 


MILLY'S HERO. By the Author of 


* Grandmother's Mouey,” éc. 








" [Just ready, 
Marlborough street, 


Hvrnst and Brackerr, 13 Great 





Now ready, in 2 vols, with Lilustrations, 213. 
FROM CADET to COLONEL: 
The Record of a Life of Active Service, 
3y Major-General Sir Tiiomas Suaron. K.C.B. 
Ticrsr and Biackert, 13 Great Murivo. 01g: street. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
MODERN Gi z0 GRAPHY, 


In a Series of entirely Oviginal anl Autheatic Maps. 
gy A. Kerra Jonnsron, LI.D, F.RS.E., F.RGS, 
Author of “ Tie Physicil Atlas,” &e 
Dedicated by Special Perm'ssion to Her Majesty, 
Imperial fvlio, half-bound in russia or moroceo, 
£5 153. Ce 

“The best which ha; ever beea published in this 
country.” —Times. 

* Of the many noble Atlases prepar d by Mr. Johnston, 
this * Royal Atlas’ will be the most usetul to the public, 
aud will deserve to be the most popular." —Atheneum, 

“We know no series of maps whieh we Can more warmly 
recommend. The accuracy, wherever we have attempted 
to put it to the test, is really astonishing.”—Saturday 
Review. 

“The culmination of all attempts to depict the faca of 
the woild appears in ‘ The Royai Atlas,’ than which it is 
impossible to conceive anything more perfect."—Morn- 
ing Hera'd. 

* Beyond question the most splendid and luxurious, 
as well as the most useful aud co.uplete, of all existing 
atlases.’ — Guardian. 

“ There has not, we believe, been produced for general 
public use a body of maps equ i in Leauty and complete 
ness to * The Royal Atlas’ just issued by Mr. A. K. Joha- 
ston." —Examiner. 

“Anslmost daily reference to, anl comparison of it 
with others, since the publicatio: of the firs: part, some 
two years ago, until now, enables us Lo say, without the 
slightest hesitation, that this is by far the most complete 
aud auth entic atias that has yet been issued. '—Scots- 
man. 

WILLA M ‘Brac Kwoop and Sons, Edinburgh + and Lor vdon 


Pt LPIT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Now ready, cloth, red edges, price 1?s. 


panes; or, Divine Poesy: Ilustra- 


tionsin Tievlogy and Morals, By the Rev. R. A. 


BearrRam. 
Can also be had in 12 One Shilling Parts. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row 








NEW WOR K by ELIZA ——« 
Now realy, extra cloth, pric? 33 


[json D DUST. Coll 


Cook. 


tod by E LIZA 


London: F. PirMan, 2) Paternoster roy, B.C. 


Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt eiges, price 33.61 


I OVE; aSelection — 1 the Best Poets. 
4 By Tuomas Snorrer, Editor f “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume toa laly, arl sie de:lires 
she never found so many nice things wove book before. 
—ZIllustrated Times. 

“ It will everywhere, among all classes, and at all soa- 
sons be welcome..., ... These beuttial pages, 4)) In 
number, form the sum total of all thatis pure, bewiuful, 
and ennobling.”—-British Standard. 

Londen: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, 4.0 


‘Ready this day, cloth, price 24. G1. 
HANDBOOK for the “MAN of 
£ BUSINESS, applicable to all Dapartineuts of 


Commercial Evugagemeut. 
London: F. Prruan,20 Paternoster row, .C. 


This day, feap 8v0., price 3s 6A, 
ISAPPOINTE D _ASETEATERSS, a 
Satire on - pres state of Licera ure, and 
otuer Poems. By A. Witt ITE. 
B. M. Pickerina, 196 Picea lilly, Loudon, W. 
ETTS’S DIARIES for 1866 are sold 
in above LOU Varieties, at from 64. to £5 evel, by 
every bookse ler throughout E wope wud tue Britisa 
Colonies. lilustrate ld and VDese agg oy la git’ 8 gra is. 
LEtTs's FOLLY DIARY, No nterluaved with 
blotting paper, is the cherpest half erswu diary issue di. 
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CAPITAL AUTHORIZED. SHARES 


i 
“SD, 


¢ Atlantic and 


30,000,000 dols., in 
Sterling, or Thir 











wailtoay. 


MORTGAGE BONDS, Six Million 





SHARES of 50 dols. each. 
ty Millions Dollars. 


ISSUE of Consolidated Sterling Mortgage Bonds for £2,771,600, having 25 Years to run, bearing Interest at 7 per cent. per annum, 


Secured on the whole line of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, with Branches, Extensions, and Equipment. £: 


» 99 


i > 


8,400 being 


reserved for redemption of Mortgage Bonds already issued on the several divisions. 
The Bonds are of £100, or 500 dols. each, with interest payable quarterly, free of income-tax, in London, in sterling, or in New York 


in gold, at the Company's Offices. 


They are payable to bearer, but can be registered at holder's option. 





Boarp or Conrro. 1x Lonpon. 


Sir S. MORTON PET( 
JAMES GOODSON, Esq., M.P., Chairman Great Eastern 
Railway, London. 
Ww. FENTON, Esq., 
London. 


Director Great Western Railway, 


JOSEPH ROBINSON, Esq., Deputy Chair 
BAN 


The CONSOLIDATED BANK, Limited, London, Manchester, 
and Norwich. 


), Bart., M.P., Chairman 
| C. J. KENNARD, Esq., Director of Consolidated Bank, Limited, 
London. 
LEWIN B. MOZLEY, Esq., Director Barned’s Banking 
Company, Limited, Liverpool. 
nan Ebbw Vale Company, Limited, London. 


KERS. 
The NATIONAL BANK, London, and Branches in Ireland. 
Messrs. A. HEYWOOD, SONS, and CO., Liverpool. 


The BANK of SCOTLAND, Edinburgh and Branches. 


Soxicrrors.—Messrs. FRESIIFIELDS and 


Bro 
Mesers. JOSHUA HUTCHINSON and SON, Angel Court, 


London, E.C. 


NEWMAN, Bank Buildings, London, E.C. 


KERS, 
Messrs. E. F. SATTERTHWAITE and CO., 38 'Throgmorton 
Street, London, E.C. 


Messrs. LAURENCE, SON, and PEARCE, 7 Angel Court, London, E.C. 





“che scoompanying Report of J. 5. Forbes, s7., weil known to the British Ra lway 
publie as Vice-President of the Dutch -Rhen’sh Railway, and General Manager of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Raiiway, contains fall information derived from per- 
son:l inspection of the position aud p espe-ig of the Atlantic and Groat Westera 
Railway, from which it app -ars— 
The Atlantic and Grea: Western Riilwav system comprises 
507 m les now in work, including 17 miles recently opened 
100 miles in course of construction, 





of which 526 miles belong to the Compaiy; and Sl miles are leased for 99 years, at 
a low rent (273,972 Leo's. a year). Thoash not yet fully completed, the traffic already 
equals tiat of wuny of the best Americw lines. 

During the first six months of 18°5, the receip!s upon the 322 miles then open 
were 2.5°9,737 dols., equa’ at the present rate of exchange of seven dollars to the £ t» 
Sinee July 49) m les have been open, aad the receipts have been 2,011,676 
} fo- taree months, or at the rate of £1,14),523 per annum 


£6 «533 
dollas 27332 


eytatto 3 


ee 






























































Tolal cee 6OF ° Tho subj ined moath'y traffic retura shows the stowly increase of trate — 
Miles |Passenger-| ,... fuTaL. Miles |Passengers| ‘ sural. 
1865 -. a Freight. 1865, “ ms Freight. 
open. | Mails, &c. 8 1364. l 1365. | open | Mails, &€. 7 1364. | 1365. 
Do}lors. Do lars. | Dollars. | Dollars D. lars. Dollars. | Dollars. Dollare. 
January ...) 322 | 111,751 | 249,379 | 207,298 | 361,130 ||Juno ......| 322 733 | 350,289 | 314,521 | 514,022 
February...} ,, | 109,718 | 277,930 | 229,041 | 387,648 | July ......| 490 | 162,655 | 432,868 | 332,098 | 595,523 
March ...... ” 113,412 | 836,403 | 226,733 | 449,815 | August ... yy | 213,469 | 525,059 | 406,076 | 738,528 
April ...... ” 117,691 | 288,989 | 197,267 | 406,680 || september . ” 210,914 | 466,711 | 446,044 | 677,625 
_ ” 135,434 | 324,988 | 214,679 | 460,442 [October ... " 207,861 | 512,050 | 396,847 | 719,911 





This table includes the trafic of thirly.three miles of the Oil Creek Railway, which 
was constructed by end has hitherto been worked by the Atlantic aud Great 
Western Railway Company, but does not form part of the Consolidation. 

The actual result, therefore, is a gross recsipt at the rate of upwards of £1,90),099 
@ year at the present exchange, with 109 miles still to open, aud a large increase of 
traffic only waiting for a further supply of rolling stock. 

This large traftic is owing to two causes :-— 

1. The Atlantic and Greit Western line forms the ceutral link of the greatest line 
of throug! traffic in the world, viz., that between the Western States of America and 
the Atlantic. From its shorter distance, and advantage of forming pert of an 
unbroken line cf 1200 miles on a uniform six-feet gauge, it must always be the b-st 
live of communication by which the enormous goods and passenger trafic centring 
in the Western Cities of Cincinnati, Clevelaud, Chicago, and St. Louis can arrive at 
New York and the sea-board. 

%. The local trafic is equally enormous, owing to its traversing the newly-discovere 1 
Oil districts of Penusylvania, and the great Coal fields of Northern Ohio. Some 
idea of tie local tia‘lic thus waiting for development, may be formed from the 
single fact, that this Oil district now yields at the rate of 3,000,000) barrels per 
— fur the conveyance of which as much a3 34. to 4d. per ton per mile is 
willingly paid. 

A Consol dation of the several Divisions of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway 
under one Mxecuiive has been made, and a mortgage for 3) millions dollars, or 6 
millions sterling of Bonds has b:en created, and a'so a capital of 30 millions dols. of 
Shares of 50 dols. each, based on the whole property of the Company. Toe new Shares 
will supersede those previously is-ued, with the exception of 1,919,090 dois. of Pre- 
ference Shaies pledged as part of the security for the Certificates of Debenture issued 
in November, 1804, which will (herefore remain Preferential until those Certificates 
are paid off, when the whole will become ordinary Share capital. Provision is made 
in the morigage deed (ander which the Consolida:ed Mortgage Bonds are issued (fur 
securing the rights of the existing Mortgage Bonds, and ajso for their exchange at 
maturity, or ea:lier, by consent of the hoider, if authorized by the Board of Control ; 
this being completed, the present Consolidated Mortgage will become the first 
Mortgage over the whole Railway, with i's branches, extensions, and equipments. 

The Consolidated Capital therefore will consist of 6 /,000,000 dols., half in Shares aud 
half in Mortgage Bonas, which provides for the completion of the entire line. 

To meet the interest on these Bonds at 7 per cent. in sterling, after paying all work 
ing expenses, it is calculated by Mr. Forbes that a gross annual receipt of 
6,442, 00 dols. would be sufficient, which is considerably less than the actual receipt, 
and 3,573,000 dols. less than Mr. Forbes's estimate of the annual receipt when the 
additional 100 miles are opened, so that the security fur the Bonds is ample, and there 
is every prospect that, in addition, a high rate of divideud will be paid on the 
30,000,000 dols. of Share capital. 

The Consvlidated Bonds have 25 years to run, with Coupons for interest at seven 
Per cent. per annum, payable quarterly, free of income-tax, at the Company's Offices, 
in London or New York,in gould. Interest is payable on 15th January, 15th April, 
15th July, and 15th October of each year. 





Ic is proposed to appropriate the total authorized issue of 30,900,099 dols, or 
£5,00),000 sterling Consoliiated Mortgage Bonds, as follows :— 

1. A reserve of 16,142,900) dols. will bo placed with trastees, to meet, either conver- 
sion or paymeut when due, the existing divisional Morigage Bonds, being the total 
amount that bas been issued, or authorized to be issued, as certified by Messrs. Cole- 
man, Tarquand, Youngs, and Co., after due examination of the Company's books 
and registers, or equal to £3,223,400. This includes all Bouds issued (0 the public, 
and also the Bonds deposited with Traste2s for the Certificates of Debentures issued 
in November, laé4, the security of wuich remains una tected by the preseut arrange- 
ments 


2. Lhe bilance, viz.:—£2,771,690, is offered for public subscription, at the price of 


£30 per £100 Bond, including tue Coupon due January 15, 1806, payable as follows :— 
£5 per £100 Bond on application; 


10 ” » onallotment; 

25 ~ » on 15th January, 186%, less coupon £1 153. due on that date; 
20 aa » On 15th February, L665; 

20 er » on 15th March, 1366; 


allowing for the January Coupon, the nett price of each £190 Bond willbe £78 5s.; or 
allowing for discount on prepayments, uader £78, 

Subscribers will have the option of payiug in full, under discount, at the rate 
ot 7 per cent. per anuum; but, in default of due payment of the respective inStal- 
ments, all previows payments will bo liable to forfeiture. The de/initive Bonds being 
now realy will be delivered, in exchange for scrip, as soon as it is fully paid up. 

Copies of the laws authorizing the consolidation of the several divisions and 
branches of tie Company, of th e deel of trust or mortgage, of the form of consolidated 
morigage bond, and of other documents relating to the present issue of bonds, are 
deposited for inspection at the Offices of the Solicitors. 

Applications must be addressed cither to the Secretary, at the Offices of the Com- 
pany, 5 Westminster Chamters, Victoria street, Westminster, 8.W., to the Bankers of 
the Company, or to the Brokers, from whom Prespectuses and Forms of Application 
can be obtained. 

Loudon, Dece mber 2, 1865. 





ATLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Form oF Appiication.—(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Board of Control, Atlantic and Great Westeru Railway Company. 
No= 

Having paid to the sum of £ » I hereby request that you will allot 

me Consolidated Mortgage Bonds of the ATLANTIVO aw GReAT 

WESTERN RAILWAY; and I hereby agree to accept sach Consolidated Mortgage 

Bonds, or any !e33 number that may b>» allotted to me, according to the terms of the 

Prospecius.—I am, your obedient servant, 
Signature ++. cceserccecece cece se ceseeessoee 
Address in full.. ... 
D 


LO isccccesseeees 






FOr eeOPe Ree eee teers 


were See eee eee ee) 





: om ATLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the LISTS of APPLIC: 


TUESDAY 


Atlantic and Great Western Ratheay, 5 Westminster Chambers 


next, the 12th inst., and on WEDNESDAY, the 13th, 


, Vieto 


ISSUE of CONSOLIDATED STERLING MORTGAGE 


BONDS for £2,771,600. 


ATION for these BONDS will be CLOSED in LONDON ou 
for the COUNTRY and CONTINENT. sy Order. 


ia Street, Westminster, S W., Dee. 7, 1365. 
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MESSRS. CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





1. 
Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 


2 vols. demy 8vo., 22s. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By CHartes 


Dickens. With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 


Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? By 


AntTuony TROLLOPE, 2 vols., with 40 Illustrations, 22s. 


3. 
LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 


“DRAFTS on MY MEMORY. Being 


Men I have Known, things I have Seen, Places I have 
Visited.” 2 vols. demy 8vo., 28s. 


4, 
LOUIS FIGUIER. 


The WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE. 
With 25 Ideal Landscapes of the Ancient World, designed by 
Riou ; and 208 Figures of Animals, Plants, and other Fossil 
Remains, &c. ‘Translated from the Fourth French Edition. 
Demy 8vo., 20s. 

ov. 


Mr. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH of 


FLORENCE. From the Earliest Independence of the Com- 
mune to the Fall of the Republic in 1531. 4 vols. demy 8vo., 
£3. 


6. 
Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN. 


WON by a HEAD. A New Novel in 3 


vols. post 8vyo. By ALFRED AusTIN. [Ready at all libraries, 


7. 
Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 


The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited 


by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce, Vol. VII., demy 8vo., 12s. 


8. 
Mr. E. S. DALLAS. 
SCIENCE: being Essays 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


eee '4 
i, 
MRS. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Ina handsome yol. crown 8vo., with a new Portrait and Engraving of 
Casa Guidi. 
A SELECTION of POETRY. 


( Will be published in December. 


“The GAY 


towards a Science of Criticism.” 





9 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 
In 1 vol. feap. Svo., beautifully printed on toned paper, 6s. 


A SELECTION of POETRY. 
<n enenen MEREDITE. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 5s. With Steel Frontispiece, 
from a Painting by Sandys, of “ Bhanavar among the Serpents.” 


The SHAVING of SHAGPAT. An 
Arabian Entertainment. By GreorcGe MEREDITH. 
4, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION of DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo., boards, price 2s, 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles 


DICKENS. [Ready on the 10th. 





Mr. CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


Beautifully printed in post 8vo., and carefully revised by the 


Author. With the Original Illustrations. Price 7s 6d each. 
PICKWICK PAPERG............ 43 Illustrations...2 vols. ......15¢, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY ...... 39 ditto ooe2 VOlS. ......158, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. ...40 ditto ~ : wae 15s, 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP...... 36 ditto i. ee lis, 
BARNABY RUDGE ............ 36 ditto ood VOM, ......158, 
SKETCHES by BOZ...............39 ditto «ol vol. ...78 6d, 
Pug Bg sy error 24 ditto 1 vol. ...78 6d, 
DOMBEY and SON ............... 89 ditto evel WORK seseuz lds, 
DAVID COPPERFIELD ......40 ditto oo VOls, ......158, 
PICTURES from ITALY) : 

and AMERICANNOTESS * . 8 ditto soo Pissessd 7s 6d, 

BLEAK HOUSE ..............00 40 ditto ooo2 VOls, ......15s, 

LITTLE DORRIT ............... 40 ditto ooe2 VOl8. ......158, 

CHRISTMAS BOOKG............ 17 ditto oe 7s 6d, 

A TALE of TWO CITIES...... 16 ditto i ae 7s 6d. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS .. 8 ditto i ae 7s 6d, 
—— 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 
Handsomely printed in crown 8yvo., cloth, with Frontispieces, 


Ko yy bp ke By y  . eee eee 5s, 
PEERED IGRI, Ssnscnscoccccssvcecescecoacssctoucsocensioed 5s, 
DEUCE L ET CIMMMETE EE. 3 vicncevssecdconscevsecccatowresesscesascad 5s. 
EE ID I soc scnrdinieesisusensrnebobecssiieaeabeiabiadiiig 5s, 
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